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The  four  were  determined  to  get  on  Manley’s  nerves.  “Stop  that  base  runner!”  roared  Cawdrey,  hurl 
ing  the  bat.  Sorely  exasperated  though  he  was,  Frank  deftly  caught  the  stick,  saving  a  broken  leg. 
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Working  for  the  Freshman  Ball  Nine. 


By  “  PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR  ” 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  WHIFF  OF  THE  BALL  DIAMOND. 

“Who’s  on  the  freshman  nine?” 

“Don’t  ask  me,”  sighed  Frank  Manley. 

“Then  you’re  not?” 

“Not  I.” 

It  was  Ackerly,  one  of  the  fellows  from  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  at  Yale,  who  had  dropped  into  Frank’s 
rooms  in  Pierson  and  put  the  question. 

“You  seem  out  of  sorts  about  it,”  suggested  Ackerly. 

“ Not  out  of  sorts,”  answered  Frank,  half  moodily.  “But 
I’m  a  trifle  disappointed,  of  course.  This  will  be  the  first 
summer  in  a  long  time  that  I  haven’t  been  racing  over  the 
diamond,  as  happy  as  a  colt.” 

“Is  there  no  show?”  persisted  Ackerly. 

“Oh,  I  was  over  at  the  try-out,  with  about  a  hundred 
other  young  freshmen  who  thought  they  could  play  ball. 
Coach  Lush  picked  out  some  twenty  for  a  preliminary  try 
in  the  cage,  but  he  didn’t  see  fit  to  have  the  lightning 
strike  me.” 

“Too  bad !”  muttered  Ackerly,  sympathetically. 

“Not  in  the  least.” 

“But  you  care,  don’t  you?” 


“I  suppose  I’m  silly  enough  to  care.  But  what  could  I 
expect  ?  There  are  hundreds  of  really  clever  young  fellows 
here  at  Yale.  It’s  the  greatest  athletic  college  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  How  could  I  hope  to  stand  out  as  one  of  the  big  men 
in  Yale  athletics?  I’m  only  a  green  and  rather  poorly 
trained  country  kid,”  Frank  added,  modestly. 

Yet  as  Manley  stood  up  to  stretch,  and  then  walked,  erect 
and  briskly,  across  the  study-room  floor,  Ackerly  could  not 
help  noting  the  fine,  athletic  young  figure  admiringly. 

“There  are  mighty  few  fejlows  in  Yale  as  well  set-up 
as  this  chap,”  thought  Ackerly.  “Where  can  Lush’s  eyes 
be  to  leave  this  fellow  out?  I’ll  gamble  that  Manley  is 
pretty  near  the  real  thing  on  the  diamond.” 

But,  instead  of  saying  this,  Ackerly  went  on :  ' 

“What  are  you  trying  for  this  spring?” 

“For  the  track  work.” 

“I  hear  you’re  pretty  speedy,”  nodded  the  “Sheff”  man, 
approvingly.  “Oh,  well,  Manley,  if  you  have  a  show  for 
laurels  on  the  track  you  can’t  complain.  No  fellow  can 
expect  to  have  a  show  at  every  kind  of  sport.” 

“I’m  not  complaining,”  smiled  Frank. 

“Anything  besides  track?” 

“Well,  I’ve  been  trying  hard  for  the  hammer-throw,  and 
hope  to  land  in  that  event.” 

“Track  and  field?”  muttered  Ackerly.  “If  you  get  a 
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show  at  both  you’re  doing  about  as  well  as  a  fellow  can 
hope  to  at  Yale.  Well,  I  must  be  going.” 

Just  after  the  door  had  closed  on  Ackerly  it  opened 
again  to  admit  Hal  Spofford  and  Joe  Prescott. 

The  former  was  Frank’s  chum  and  roommate. 

Joe  was  another  chum  who  roomed  across  the  corridor 
with  Tod  Owen. 

All  four  had  been  famous  junior  athletes  at  home,  all 
but  Tod  hailing  from  Woodstock. 

Frank  had  been  captain  of  the  hustling,  rushing  Wood- 
stocks,  and  Tod  of  the  rival  Bradford  club. 

But  those  two  had  been  schoolboy  clubs. 

Here  at  Yale  our  four  young  athletes  were  having  abund¬ 
ant  work  in  making  themselves  known. 

Frank  was  one  of  the  popular  men  of  the  freshman  class, 
and  he  had  just  been  initiated  into  the  exclusive  Phi 
Lambda  (Greek  letter)  fraternity. 

This  was  a  high  honor  for  a  freshman,  but  still  a  fresh¬ 
man  is  only  a  freshman,  after  all,  and  freshmen  do  not 
count  for  much  at  college.  4 

A  freshman’s  first  3'ear  is  simply  a  year  of  probation  in 
which  the  new  man  is  given  something  of  a  chance  to  show 
whether  there  is  any  stuff  in  him. 

The  trainers  at  Yale  watch  anxiously  for  athletic  prom¬ 
ise  in  freshmen,  but  the  upper  classmen  pay  little  or  no 
heed  to  the  “freshies”  beyond  hazing  them  and  making 
them  “toe  the  mark.” 

“What  did  Ackerly  want  here?”  asked  Joe,  as  he  threw 
himself  down  upon  the  cushion-littered  sofa. 

“Blessed  if  1  know,”  laughed  Frank. 

“Didn’t  he  talk  about  anything?” 

“Only  in  a  desultory  way  about  college  athletics.” 

“What  did  he  say?” 

“Wanted  to  know  what  kinds  of  freshman  work  I  was 
going  in  for,  and  that  sort  of  thing.” 

“Oh,  he  did,  eh  ?  You  know,  Ackerly  writes  for  the  ‘Yale 
News/  ” 

“He  does?”  Frank  cried. 

“Sure  thing!”  nodded  Hal.  “Didn’t  you  know  that, 
Frank?” 

“No.” 

“Well,  he  does,  and  on  college  athletics  mostly.” 

“He  didn't  ask  me  many  questions.” 

“He  didn’t  need  to,”  drawled  Joe:  “He  came  here  to 
size  you  up.” 

“But  I’m  of  no  importance  here  at  Yale.” 

“Ackerly  seems  to  think  so,”  chimed  in  Hal.  “Else  he 
wouldn’t  have  wasted  his  time  coming  to  see  you.” 

“Well,  he  knows,  now,”  smiled  Frank,  “that  T’m  not 
important  enough  to  be  called  to  the  freshman  ball  nine.” 

“There  are  others,”  proclaimed  a  grave  voice,  as  the  door 
opened  just  then. 

“Others?”  sighed.  Joe.  “Oh.  dear!  oh,  dear!  Come  in, 
Tod,  and  we’ll  hold  a  meeting  and  pass  kick  resolutions  that 
none  of  us  are  believed  to  know  how  to  play  hall.” 

“Well,  t  guess  we  don’t,”  admitted  Tod,  cheerfully.  “At 
least  we  don’t  know  how  to  play  ball  after  the  fashion  that  * 
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1  it’s  played  here  at  Yale.  Fellows,  we’re  dubs  here  at  Yale, 
and  we  may  as  well  make  up  our  minds  to  it.” 

“Dubs?”  laughed  Frank.  “Yes,  I  guess  that’s  about  the 
size  of  it.  But,  fellows,  I  hate  the  very  thought  of  a  spring 
and  summer  without  any  baseball  in  it !  Oh,  if  only  we 
could  play  on  some  prep  school  nine!” 

“Or  a  high  school  nine,”  hinted  Joe. 

“Even  a  grammar  school  nine  would  do,”  put  in  Tod, 
meekly. 

“Pd  play  on  a  kindergarten  scrub  sooner  than  be  left 
out  of  the  game,”  Hal  declared,  wistfully. 

“I’m  going  to  play  this  season  just  as  I  did  in  other 
seasons,”  Frank  declared,  sitting  up  straight. 

“Who  has  asked  you?”  demanded  Joe,  curiously. 

“Oh,  I  didn’t  say  I  was  going  to  play  with  a  Yale  nine. 
But,  see  here,  fellows,  there  were  scores  of  fellows  left 
out  after  the  try-out,  just  likp  ourselves.  Now  all  of  those 
fellows  want  to  play  ball.  Why,  we  can  get  up  two  clubs 
among  the  left-out  freshmen.” 

“But  that  wouldn’t  be  a  ’varsity  nine,  or  even  a  fresh¬ 
man  nine,”  Joe  objected. 

“What’s  the  odds,  after  all?”  Manley  insisted.  “It’ll  be 
a  chance  to  play  ball,  and,  after  all,  that’s  what  we  want 
most  on  earth.” 

“Please  don’t  talk  about  baseball  any  more  just  now,” 
begged  Tod.  “The  whole  subject  has  got  on  my  nerves. 
Talk  about  a  sailor’s  love  of  the  sea,  a  soldier’s  thirst  for 
glory,  a  lover’s  desire  to  see  his  girl  again,  a  professor’s 
hunt  after  a  microbe !  I’m  hungry,  thirsty,  crazy  for  base¬ 
ball  !  When  I  grow  up  I’m  going  to  thrash  that  coach. 
Lush,  for  not  asking  me  to  come  into  the  freshman  nine! 
But  just  now  I  don’t  want  to  think  of  baseball.  It  gets 
my  teeth  on  edge,  my  hands  to  shaking,  my  head  to  whirl¬ 
ing  ;  it  just  sets  me  crazy !” 

“I  guess  we’re  all  soreheads  at  being  kept  off  the  fresh¬ 
man  nine,”  smiled  Frank.  .“Well,  then,  fellows,  let's  drop 
the  subject  and  settle  down  to  an  evening  of  hard  study, 
with  no  thought  of  baseball.” 

“Second  the  motion,”  came  from  Hal. 

“Study  and  forget — that’s  the  ticket!”  nodded  Joe. 

“Can’t  we  fellows  bring  our  books  in  here?”  begged  Tod. 
“It  will  help  to  keep  us  at  work  with  our  studies  when  we 
each  know  that  we’re  under  the  eyes  of  the  other  fellows.” 

“Bring  your  books,  and  welcome,”  invited  Frank. 

Tod  and  Joe  bolted  across  the  corridor. 

\\  hen  they  came  back,  each  with  an  armful  of  books,  they 
found  Frank  stretched  out  in  a  Morris  chair,  while  Hal 
sat  tilted  back  in  a  chair  at  Frank’s  study  desk. 

Tod  and  Joe  disposed  of  themselves  on  the  sofa. 

Books  were  opened,  and  four  freshmen  students  di posed 
of  themselves  for  an  evening  of  study. 

Oh,  hang  it  all !”  growled  Joe,  tossing  a  book  away 
from  him  into  a  far  corner. 


“What’s  wrong?”  asked  Frank,  looking  up. 
“Translating  Virgil,”  growled  Joe. 

“Well?” 

I  was  in  the  part  that  describes  the  dnv  of  sport* 
Yes?” 
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“  And  1  came  upon  the  description  of  a  game  ,of  ball, 
played  before  Rome  was  built." 

“Cheer  up,”  smiled  Frank.  “That  game  was  nothing 
like - ” 

“Shut  up!”  ordered  Hal.  “No  mention  of - ” 

“Shut  up!"  roared  the  other  three  in  unison. 

After  that  the  four  ball-crazy  freshmen  settled  down 
once  more  to  study. 

V 

For  fifteen  minutes  all  was  quiet,  save  for  the  turning 
of  pages. 

Bi#  at  last  Tod  looked  up,  to  inquire  mildly: 

“What  are  you  studying,  Frank  ?” 

“My  Greek  lesson,’’  murmured  Manley. 

“Queer,”  muttered  Tod.  “It  says  something  about  chem¬ 
istry  on  the  back  of  that  book  you've  got  open.” 

Frank  took  a  swift  look  at  the  title  on  the  back  of  his 
book,  then  colored,  laughed  uneasily,  and  replied : 

“Honest,  Tod,  I  thought  I  was  studying  Greek.” 

“Oh,  let’s  chuck  the  whole  farce,”  begged  Joe.  “We  fel¬ 
lows  can’t  study  to-night.  Our  heads  are  too  full  of  some¬ 
thing  else.” 

“If  you  can’t  study,  get  out,”  grunted  Hal.  “Don’t  be 
a  baby.” 

With  a  sigh,  Joe  took  up  his  text-book  again,  and  tried 
hard  to  understand  what  he  was  reading. 

But  after  five  minutes  Spofford  emitted  a  grunt  of  dis¬ 
gust. 

“Oh,  look  at  the  fakir !” 

“Who?” 

“What?” 

“Joe.” 

In  an  instant  the  eyes  of  all  the  others  were  turned  on 
Prescott. 

That  culprit,  looking  very  red  in  the  face,  was  trying 
to  hide  a  small  paper-covered  book  in  blue  covers. 

It  was  a  copy  of  the  official  baseball  rules  for  the  new 
season.  . 

“Oh,  by  the  way,”  hinted  Frank,  getting  up  and  going 
over  to  Joe,  “any  very  startling  changes  in  the  fielding 
rules  ?” 

Tod  and  Hal  exchanged  looks.  Then,  together,  they 
bolted  upon  Manley,  caught  him  and  forced  him  back  into 
hi3  chair. 

This  Tod  followed  up  by  turning  on  Joe  and  snatching 
the  offending  volume  from  his  hand?# 

“Now,  I  propose  more  stringent  laws  to  govern  this  com¬ 
munity,”  cried  Tod.  “If  any  fellow  speaks  of  or  even  hints 
at  baseball  again  this  evening,  what  shall  we  do  to  him  ?” 

“Beat  him  to  a  pulp!”  cried  Hal,  fiercely,  dodging  into 
his  bedroom.  “Beat  him  with  this  !” 

He  had  reappeared,  brandishing  a  baseball  bat  that,  the 
year  before,  had  figured  in  many  a  hard-fought  game  be¬ 
tween  the  Woodstocks  and  the  Someth ing-elses. 

“Shall  that  be  the  rule?”  demanded  Tod. 

“Yes,”  agreed  Frank,  meekly.  “If  any  fellow  dares  to 
say  baseball  again  to-night,  let  whomever  pleases  club  the 
offender  as  lo; and  a  hard  as  he  pleases.” 

“Is  that  agreed  ?”  demanded  Hal. 


“Yes,”  sighed  Joe. 

“Let  every  one  be  on  his  guard,  then,”  Hal  ordered,  seat¬ 
ing  himself  once  more,  but  with  the  bat  close  at  hand. 
Tap!  tap!  Then  the  door  opened. 

“  Busy,  young  gentlemen  ?  May  I  come  in  ?” 

Four  freshmen  dropped  books  and  leaped  to  their  feet 
when  they  recognized  their  unexpected  caller. 

It  was  Mr.  Lush,  Yale’s  baseball  coach. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ALL  RULES  ARE  OFF. 

“Now,  really,”  hesitated  Mr.  Lush,  as  he  glanced  at  the 
formidable  pile  of  books  that  surrounded  the  young  fresh¬ 
men,  “I  hope  I  haven’t  broken  into  a  stud}r  hour.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,”  protested  Frank. 

“Because  the  academic  work  of  the  college  mustn’t  be 
interefered  with,”  went  on  the  famous  baseball  coach,  al¬ 
most  hesitatingly. 

“I’m  all  through  with  my  study,”  Tod  declared,  hastily. 

“And  I  was  merely  glancing  ahead  through  the  field  at 
some  of  next  week’s  recitations,”  lied  Joe,  eagerly. 

“I  understand  that  some  of  you  play  ball,”  began  Lush, 
slowly. 

“Not  quite  that,”  Frank  laughed.  “We  merely  think 
we  can.” 

“Not  quite  the  same  thing,”  smiled  the  coach. 

“No,  sir  ;  it  isn’t,”  Frank  admitted,  quickly.  “Of  course, 
we’re  dubs  here  at  Yale.  Back  home  some  of  the  neighbors’ 
boys  tried  to  make  us  think  we  could  play.  We’ll  miss  not 
playing  this  season,  but  we  do  not  complain.” 

“The  freshman  nine  is  still  pretty  weak,”  resumed  Mr. 
Lush.  “We’ve  got  to  add  some  good  material,  if  we’re  to 
make  a  decent  showing.” 

“You  saw  us  at  the  try-out  a  while  ago,”  Frank  replied. 
“But  I  couldn’t  help  thinking,  Mr.  Lush,  that  we  didn't 
get  quite  the  fullest  chance  to  show  what  we  could  do.” 

“Very  likely  not,”  admitted  the  coach.  “Yet  I’ve  had 
my  eye  on  you  young  men,  just  the  same.  Now,  you’re  all 
strong  on  one  thing — running.  You’d  make  good  base-run¬ 
ners,  every  one  of  you.  But  can  you  do  anything  else?” 

“We’d  all  of  us  like  a  chance  to  show,”  Frank  urged, 
eagerly. 

“We’re  weak  on  freshman  batteries,”  said  Lush,  slowly. 
“Manley,  what  do  you  consider  your  best  work  on  the  dia¬ 
mond  ?” 

“Pitching,  sir.” 

“And  you,  Prescott?” 

“Pitching.” 

“Owen  ?” 

“Pitching.” 

“Spofford?” 

“I’ve  done  more  catching  than  anything  else.” 

“Thank  heaven  for  one  plate  man!”  laughed  the  coach. 
“Now,  which  of  you  three  is  probably  the  best  pitcher?” 
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“Owen,”  said  Frank,  promptly. 

“Manley,”  asserted  Tod. 

“And  how  are  you  all  on  batting?” 

“They’re  all  good  with  the  stick,”  chimed  in  Hal.  “But 
batting  is  my  weakest  point.” 

“That’s  too  bad,”  Lush  replied.  “However,  batting  is 
more  easy  to  improve  upon  than  catching.” 

For  some  moments  the  coach  remained  silent,  looking 
intently  at  the  four  flushed,  anxious  young  freshmen  who 
now  stood  before  him. 

“  I  believe  I’ll  have  you  all  around  at  the  cage  to-morrow 
afternoon,”  he  announced.  “It  can’t  do  any  harm  to  look 
you  over  more  closely  than  I’ve  had  a  chance  to  do.  But, 
mind  you,  you’re  lucky  to  get  on  even  as  substitutes.” 

“Oh,  we  don’t  care  how  we  get  on  the  nine,  Mr.  Lush. 
All  we  ask  for  is  a  chance  to  show  whether  we’re  as  bad  as 
other  dubs.” 

“That’s  something  we  can  decide  pretty  soon,”  laughed 
Mr.  Lush,  rising.  “Well,  then,  I’ll  look  for  you  at  the  cage 
at  four  to-morrow  afternoon.  If  I  can’t  try  you  all  to¬ 
morrow,  I’ll  put  you  through  the  mill  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Be  up  on  the  rules  for  the  indoor  game  when  you 
report  to-morrow.  And  that’s  about  all  for  to-night.  Thank 
you,  gentlemen,  for  your  hospitality,  and  I  trust  I  haven’t 
broken  seriously  into  your  studies.” 

Those  four  freshmen  waited  until  the  echoes  of  Coach 
Lush’s  footsteps  had  died  out  down  the  corridor. 

Then  they  turned  loose  like  Comanches. 

“Whoop!” 

“Wow!” 

“Be  at  the  cage  to-morrow  !” 

“Oh,  say !” 

“Who  said  that  all  luck  died  in. the  year  one?”  demanded 
Frank. 


your  delivery  with  the  real  goods  carried  by  Frank  and 
Tod.” 

“Wait  until  Lush  sees  your  batting,”  jeered  Joe. 

But  the  excitement  soon  quieted  down  into  some  sem¬ 
blance  of  sense. 

Joe,  having  recovered  his  blue-covered  book,  now  secured 
silence  while  he  read  through  the  new  rules  for  the  season. 

Barely  had  the  reading  ended  when  Frank  asked : 

“Do  you  simpletons  know  what  time  it  is?” 

“Not  quite  nine  o’clock,”  Joe  responded. 

“Time  to  be  in  bed,  though,  for  we  want  to  turnout  at 
a  little  before  five  in  the  morning.  To-morrow  is  going  to 
be  such  a  big  day  for  us  that  we  must  start  it  Tight  by  going 
out  for  a  long  run  before  breakfast.  Am  I  followed?” 

“You  are,”  Tod  nodded,  gravely. 

“Then,  gentlemen,  I  bid  our  guests  good-night.  After 
they  go  I  may  have  a  fight  on  my  hands,  but  somehow  I’m 
going  to  put  my  kid  to  bed !” 

Ten  minutes  later  Frank,  between  the  sheets  in  his  own 
bed,  heard  Hal’s  low  voice: 

“Frank !” 

“Well,  old  fellow?” 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  great  if  you  and  I  could  make  the  bat¬ 
tery  in  one  of  this  year’s  games  and  work  together  as  wTe 
did  last  summer?” 

“Great  indeed,  Hal !” 

“Any  show,  do  you  think?” 

“We  may  get  the  first  part  of  the  answer  to-morrow !” 

“Good-night,  Frank.” 

“Good-night,  old  fellow.” 


CHAPTER  III. 


Kicking  Joe’s  discarded  Virgil  into  the  middle  of  the 
room  to  do  duty  as  a  plate,  Hal  seized  the  bat  and  glared  at 
Frank. 

“Give  me  your  slickest!”  dared  Hal,  swinging  the  bat. 

“Look  out  for  hot  hands,  Tod,”  warned  Frank,  as  he 
tied  up  an  imaginary  twist  with  his  hands,  while  Tod 
darted  behind  the  plate  and  bent  over  to  catch.  ' 

“The  kid’s  wise  to  brace  up  his  weakest  point  at  once,” 
jeered  Owen.  ' 

“Do  your  worse,  both  of  you!”  dared  Hal,  getting  a 
fresh  grip  on  the  bat. 

“Oh,  rats,  you're  dubs,  after  all,”  vented  Joe.  “  Baseball 
ain't  a  game  of  talk.” 

Suddenly  Hal  let  drive  at  an  imaginary  ball,  dropped  the 
bat,  turned  around  and  kicked  the  book. 

“Home  run,”  he  announced,  solemnly. 

“Empire!”  yelled  Frank. 

•  “Oh,  you  fellows  are  all  dotty,”  growled  Joe.  “Just  be¬ 
cause  a  coach - ” 

“ The  coach,”  Tod  corrected. 

“ - poked  his  head  in  and  wished  you  good  evening.” 

“That’s  right,”  taunted  Hal.  “Get  sore  right  away,  just 
bocaiiM1  you  know  what  Lush  'll  say  after  he  has  contrasted 
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“Say,  but  it  feels  good  again  to  get  one’s  hands  hot  over 
a  ball !” 

It  was  Hal  who  made  this  quivering  declaration. 

For  the  four  freshmen,  at  the  very  start  of  davlight  the 
next  morning,  had  halted  on  a  lonely  bit  of  the  road  some 
three  miles  outside  of  New  Haven. 

They  had  run  thus  far,  but  now  they  had  stopped  for 
some  work  with  the  ball  that  they  had  brought  with  them. 

Frank  and  Hal,  having  paced  off  the  proper  distance  be¬ 
tween  box  and  plate,  were  now  engaged  in  some  swift,  hard 
battery  work. 


Lod  and  Joe  stood  by,  watching,  criticising. 

Already  Hal  s  hands  were  red  and  hot  from  the  catching 
to  which  he  had  been  unused  for  many  months. 

Of  course  he  had  forgotten  to  bring  gloves  along. 

“Does  tlie  ball  sting  much?”  called  Frank. 

“Oh,  a  trifle,  of  course!” 

“Come  here  and  let  me  see  your  hands.” 

He  and  Hal  met  in  the  road. 

“See  here,  my  bov,”  scolded  Manley,  “you  don't  want  to 
try  to  catch  any  more  this  morning.” 
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"Oh,  1  don't  mind,"  protested  Hal. 

"  l  suppose  not.  But  you'll  have  your  hands  swollen  and 
stilt  this  afternoon.  Then  what  sort  of  a  front  will  you 
show  in  the  cage  ?” 

That  was  enough  to  make  Hal  look  serious. 

Manley,  without  more  words,  tossed  the  ball  to  Tod,  who, 
with  Joe,  did  some  very  lively  practice  for  the  next  five 
minutes. 

"Don't  yon  fellows  go  in  to  get  sore  hands,  either, ”  cau¬ 
tioned  Frank,  at  last.  "You  don't  want  to  show  up  with 
lame  hands  at  the  ends  of  your  arms  this  afternoon.’7 

So  they  gathered  at  a  wall  and  perched  on  the  flat  stones 
op  top  of  it. 

For  some  minutes  they  talked  of  the  old  diamond  days 
at  home. 

"Do  you  remember,  Joe,”  asked  Frank,  at  last,  “how  we 
used  to  drill  at  turning  when  a  fellow  called  and  letting 
the  ball  drive  straight,  without  taking  any  time  to  find  out 
where  the  other  fellow  was  standing?”  » 

“And  the  trick  we  had,”  chimed  in  Hal,  “of  blindfolding 
a  fellow  and  then  requiring  him  to  make  a  long  throw  to 
any  fellow  who  shouted  at  him  ?” 

"Did  you  fellows  have  those  training  stunts  at  Wood- 
stock?”  asked  Tod,  opening  his  eves. 

“And  other  harder  ones,”  nodded  Joe. 

“Then  no  wonder,”  grunted  Tod,  “that  you  wiped  us 
out  so  easily  at  fielding.  But  that  trick  of  making  a  blind¬ 
folded  fellow  throw  wherever  he  was  asked  to  must  have 
been  a  peach.” 

“It  took  some  practice  to  make  the  blindfolded  one  feel 
expert,”  smiled  Frank. 

“I  wouldn't  mind  having  a  try  at  that  stunt,  now,”  Tod 
proposed.  ( 

“Easy  enough,”  clicked  Frank.  “That  is,  if  any  fellow 
thought  to  bring  a  handkerchief.” 

“Here,”  said  Tod,  handing  over  a  square  of  linen. 

“Here,  too,”  added  Hal,  offering  another  handkerchief. 

Frank  tied  them  both  securely  over  Tod’s  eyes,  then 
placed  the  ball  in  his  hands. 

“Now,  don't  get  rattled  and  drive  the  ball  up  into  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,”  laughed  Manley.  •“We’ll  run  up 
the  road  and  take  turns  calling  to  you.” 

“How’ll  I  catch  the  ball  when  it  comes  back?”  demanded 
Owen. 

“The  fellow  who  gets  it  will  bring  it  in  to  you.” 

As  the  young  men  spread  along  the  road,  Frank  was  the 
furthest  from  bl in  folded  Tod. 

Hal  and  Joe  signalled  to  our  hero  to  call. 

“Throw  it  here!”  bawled  Frank. 

Getting  a  good  twist  on  the  ball,  Tod  let  it  drive. 

Tt  was  not  a  throw,  but  a  curve — a  curve,  behind  which 
there  wa-  all  the  steam  of  Tod  Owen’s  powerful  arm. 

Though  the  ball  took  an  outward  curve,  it  did  not  curve 
in  again  a-  it  neared  Manley. 

In-tead,  it  drove  over  the  wall  then  took  a  high  up- 
curve. 

Lp  over  -iorne  young  tree-tops  it  soared. 

“A Unit  a-  bad  as  could  be,  except  for  steam!”  shouted 


Frank,  as  he  cleared  the  wall  at  a  leap  and  started  in  be¬ 
tween  the  trees. 

Somewhere  ahead  of  him  in  the  woods  our  hero  heard  the 
descending  ball  go  plunk! 

Frank  vanished  behind  the  curtain  of  tree-trunks  and 
brush.  \ 

But  an  instant  later  his  startled  voice  rang  out: 

“  Fellows !  Here — on  the  double  quick  !” 

In  the  meantime,  Frank  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  rooted 
to  the  spot. 

His  startled  gaze  took  in  the  ball  all  right — but  it  took 
in  far  more. 

The  ball  lay  where  it  had  fallen,  on  the  wet,  mossy 
ground — but  fairly  nestling  against  the  neck  of  a  well- 
dressed  young  man  of  less  than  thirty,  who  lay  there  on  his 
back. 

A  knife-hilt  protruded  from  a  wound  through  the  black 
frock  coat. 

There  was  clotted  blood  around  the  visible  part  of  the 
steel,  and  over  the  fine  black  cloth. 

Frank’s  horrified  eyes  also  took  in  the  fact  that  the  man’s 
arms  were  rigidly  under  his  back — undoubtedly  tied  there. 

“What  on  earth  does  this  mean?”  Manley  almost  sobbed, 
as  he  dropped  gently  on  his  knees  beside  the  stricken  man. 

In  the  latter’s  eyes  was  a  haunting  look  of  agony,  yet 
even  stronger  was  the  look  of  appeal  in  those  brown  eyes. 

“It  was  just  a  little  trouble,”  whispered  the  stranger, 
very  faintly. 

“Oh,  we'll  have  you  out  of  this  in  a  jiffy  and  being  cared 
for,”  promised  Frank. 

“Too  late!” 

“Oh,  no!” 

“I'm  dying!” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it.” 

“Nearly  dead  !” 

“Oh,  you  think  so,  because  you’re  in  great  suffering,” 
Frank  retorted,  gently.  “But  we've  got  plenty  of  help 
close  at  hand.” 

Approaching  footsteps  instantly  confirmed  Manley’s 
statement. 

Then  the  other  three  freshmen  halted  gently,  staring  in 
amazement,  but  asking  no  questions. 

“1  don’t  know  just  what  it  is,  but  it’s  serious,”  whispered 
Frank,  turning.  “  Joe  and  Tod,  you  two  run  for  a  doctor  as 
fast  as  your  legs  will  carry  you.  Hal,  run  up  the  hill  to 
the  first  farmhouse  and  get  the  farmer  to  hitch  up  and 
come  down  here  on  the  jump  with  a  wagon  and  a  mattress.” 

“Not  one  of  the  three  freshmen  waited  for  another  look, 
or  to  ask  a  question. 

They  simply  and  swiftly  vanished  through  the  forest. 

“Keep  up  good  cheer,”  murmured  Frank,  turning  once 
more  to  the  sufferer.  “We’ll  mighty  soon  have  all  kinds 
of  help  here/’ 

“No  help — possible,”  came  the  faint  answer. 

“Oh,  you  wait  and  see.  That  knife  didn’t  touch  your 
heart.” 

“No.  But - ” 

“You  think  it  pricked  the  lung?” 
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“Worse.” 

“How  long  ago  was  this  done?” 

“  Er — a — an  hour  ago.” 

“Are  you  sure  it  was  as  long  ago  as  that?”  Frank  asked, 
with  gentle  insistence. 

“I — I  think  so.” 

“Who  did  it?” 

“Never  mind.” 

A  crime  in  which  the  victim,  for  some  reason,  sought  to 
shield  the  criminal ! 

But  Frank  did  not  propose  to  be  cheated  out  of  an 
answer. 

For  hardly  more  than  a  glance  at  the  sufferer  was  needed 
to  show  that  he  really  was  dying. 

So  Frank  took  a  new  tack. 

“Are  your  hands  tied  under  you?” 

“Yes.” 

“How  did  that  happen?” 

“They  were — tied.” 

“Yes,  but  by  whom?” 

“Never  mind — please.” 

“Try  to  think.” 

“Oh,  I — know.  My  mind  is  perfectly  clear.” 

“Then  who  tied  your  hands?” 

“Never  mind.” 

“But  I  must  mind.” 

“I  shall — tell  you  nothing.” 

“But  don’t  you  understand  that  you  must  tell  me?” 
pleaded  Frank.  “Else  how  am  I  to  find  your  friends?” 

“I  have  none.” 

“Haven’t  a  friend?” 

“Not — one.” 

“  Oh,  come  now !  I  am  sure  your  mind  is  wandering  a 
little.” 

“No;  it’s — perfectly  clear.” 

“Then  tell  me  how  this  thing  happened.” 

“I  shall — tell  you — -nothing.” 

“But  I  am  sure  that  you  are  wronging  others  by  not 
telling  me  something  of  this  crime.” 

“I  should  be  wronging  others — if - ” 

“If - ?” 

“If  I  answered  your  questions.” 

“But  tell  me  how  you  came  to  be  tied.” 

“No.” 

“How  it  happened.” 

“No!” 

“Why  this  thing  was  done?” 

“Not  a  word !” 

Weak  as  he  was,  the  stricken  man’s  mind  was  clear  and 
his  gentle  stubbornness  amazing. 

“Have  you  no  feeling  against  the  man  who  struck  this 
awful  blow?”  asked  Frank,  with  sad  patience. 

“Yes,  but - ” 

“ But  what?” 

“If  I  told  you - ” 

“Well?” 

“If  I  told  you — everything,”  went  on  the  sufferer,  “it 
would - ■” 


“Would  what?” 

“Injure  a  good  woman’s  name.  Spoil  her  happiness!” 

“Tell  me,  and  let  me  be  the  judge,”  pleaded  Frank.  “I)o 
not  be  afraid.  I  shall  be  honorable.” 

“But  a  woman’s  name - ” 

“Will  be  safe»with.me.” 

But  still  a  stubborn  light  shone  in  the  wounded  man  s 
eyes,  even  though  the  film  of  approaching  death  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  show  in  those  same  eyes. 

But  even  as  Frank  looked  away  in  his  perplexity,  his 
gaze  fell  on  a  glistening  object  some  dozen  feet  away. 

Rising  gently,  he  glided  over  to  the  object,  then  came 
back  and  knelt  once  more  by  the  wounded  man. 

“I  know  the  name  of  your — your  enemy,”  whispered 
Frank,  placing  his  mouth  close  to  the  other’s  ear. 

“You  cannot.” 

“At  least  I  know  his  initials.” 

Then,  as  Frank  watched  the  other’s  face  closely,  he 
added : 

“J.  L.  F.” 

He  could  see  the  quick  twitch  in  .that  dying  frame. 

“You  see,”  persisted  Manley,  “I  have  found  out  that 
much.” 

“How?” 

“By  picking  up  the  sleeve-button  that  your  enemy  must 
have  lost  in  getting  away  from  here.  It  is  an  odd  sleeve- 
button — see!  Now,  my  friend,  I  have  only  to  ask  the 
police  to  hunt  until  they  find  the  man  who  lost  this  sleeve 
button.  There  will  be  those  who  will  recognize  it.’’ 

“You  will  not  find  him.” 

“We  are  bound  to,”  Frank  retorted,  patiently.  “Do  you 
suppose  the  police  are  so  stupid  that  they  cannot  find  who, 
among  your  acquaitances,  has  the  initials  J.  L.  F.  ?” 

“But  who  am  I ?” 

“Oh,  that  will  be  found  out,”  Manley  replied. 

“I  am  sure  it  will  not.” 

And  in  the  wounded  man’s  eyes,  dim  as  they  were,  there 
was  now  a  look  of  complete  satisfaction. 

“You  will  find  out  nothing,  even  with  your — clew.  You 
are  young,  and — love  life?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  throw  away — that — sleeve-button.” 

“Oh,  no!” 

“There  is  a  curse — on  it.” 

“For  the  man  who  lost  it — yes!”  quivered  Frank. 

“No;  for  you!  If  you  become  mixed  in  this — dreadful 
affair — vou  will  curse — the  day — you  found  me  here.  I 
am  not — jesting.  It  is  terrible — awful.  You  see — even  in 
death — I  do  not  dare  to  speak  of  it !  And  a  good  woman's 
name - ” 

“A  woman’s  good  name,”  urged  Frank,  “can  never  suf¬ 
fer  through  the  truth.  Tell  me  what  this  awful  scene 
means,  and  I  pledge  you  my  honor  that  no  good  woman 
shall  suffer  disgrace.” 

“I  shall  tell  you  nothing.” 

“It  will  all  be  found  out,  just  the  same,  my  friend.” 
Manley  warned  him,  gently. 

“Then  you,  too,  will  come  under  the  curse!” 
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“1  shall  chance  that!"  said  Manley,  grimly. 

“Don't — as  you  love  life  and — honor!” 

There  was  a  'convulsive  tremor,  now,  in  the  stricken 
frame.  * 

lhe  dying  man’s  eyes  were  fixed  on  Frank’s  with  a  look 
that  our  hero  knew  to  be  one  of  intense  horror. 

Nor,  though  the  stricken  man  did  not  speak  again,  did 
that  look  of  horror  fade  in  the  minutes  that  passed. 

The  same  haunted,  terrified  expression  was  in  those  eyes, 
filling  Manley  with  a  sickening  sensation,  when  Hal  came 
back,  followed  by  the  farmer. 

V 

“Hes  dead,”  muttered  Manley,  softly,  “but  a  terrible 
secret  lives !” 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  VEILED  BEAUTY. 

The  doctors  that  came  summoned  the  police. 

Frank  and  his  friends  were  able  quickly  to  drop  out  of 
the  affair,  for  the  time  being,  beyond  giving  their  names  to 
the  police. 

Yale  students  can  be  found  so  easily  that  it  is  seldom 
necessary  to  hold  them  as  witnesses  in  New  Haven. 

Frank  had  two  recitations  that  forenoon,  but  at  eleven 
o'clock  he  was  through  with  recitations  for  the  day. 

“I'll  run  down  to  the  morgue,”  he  confided  to  Hal,  who 
had  one  more  recitation  on  hand.  . 

“What  do  you  expect  to  find?”  Spofford  wanted  to  know. 

“I  am  anxious 'to  see  whether  any  one  goes  to  identify 
the  poor  fellow.” 

“But  what  do  you  propose  to  do?” 

“Only  to  help  the  police,  if  it  becomes  possible,  to  probe 
to  the  bottom  of  the  affair.” 

“Success  to  you !”  called  Hal  after  him  as  they  parted 
at  a  corner  in  the  university  grounds. 

Frank  had  never  been  to  the  New  Haven  morgue,  but  he 
readilv  found  the  wav. 

%j  «/ 

There  were  half  a  dozen  men  and  two  women  gathered 
around  the  door  of  the  morgue,  drawn  there,  no  doubt,  by 
morbid  cuwosity. 

But  as  Frank  stepped  into  the  room  where  the  body  lay 
exposed  he  found  only  one  of  the  attendants. 

Frank  took  a  careful  look  at  the  dead  man’s  face. 

“Do  you  know  the  dead  man?”  asked  the  morgue  at¬ 
tendant. 

“No.  Has  np  one  identified  him?” 

“No  one.” 

“Then  you  don’t  know  who  he  is.” 

“There  isn’t  the  least  idea,”  the  man  answered.  “He 
was  murdered — that’s  all  we  know.  Some  college  men 
found  him  in  a  bit  of  woods  outside  the  town.” 

For  reason-  of  his  own  Frank  did  not  say  that  he  was 
one  of  the  college  Wien  in  question. 


But  he  remained  there  for  some  minutes. 

At  last  he  asked: 

“Any  women  been  in  here  to  identify  him?” 

"Oh,  the  usual  few  women  who  came  in  just  out  of 
curiosity,”  the  man  replied. 

“Any  well-dressed  women?” 

“Meaning  swell-looking  women?” 

“Yes.” 

“Not  a  one.” 

Frank  was  silent  again,  wondering  whether  the  woman 
whom  the  dying  man  had  mentioned  would  be  one  of  ex¬ 
pensive  dress. 

Probably  she  would,  as  the  dead  man,  himself,  had  every 
appearance  of  having  been  in  wealthy  circumstances. 

Frank  knew  that  a  gold  watch  and  chain  and  a  couple 
of  hundred  dollars  in  cash  had  been  found  in  the  dead 
man’s  clothing. 

Still  our  hero  waited  about  until  the  attendant  said, 
almost  gruffly: 

“If  you  haven’t  any  business  here,  you  ought  to  make 
room  for  some  one  else.” 

“I  would  like  to  remain,  if  you  don’t  mind,”  Frank 
replied,  slowly. 

“You’re  interested,  then?” 

“Very  much  so.” 

“What’s  your  lay — your  game?” 

“I’m  studying  (civics  at  Yale,”  Frank  responded,  glibly. 
“Just  at  present  we’re  taking  up  police  problems.  As  this 
is  the  first  crime  I’ve  ever  had  a  chance  to  look  into  at  close 
quarters,  I’d  like  to  study  this  police  problem  if  you’ll  be  so 
kind  as  to  permit  it.” 

“Oh,  a  college  amateur  detective?”  sniffed  the  man,  but 
he  said  no  more  about  moving  on. 

So  Frank  was  still  there  when  another  visitor  entered. 

Our  hero  started,  inwardly,  though  he  gave  no  sign. 

For  this  woman  was  expensively  dressed. 

Moreover,  she  was  deeply  veiled. 

She  trembled,  too,  as  she  walked,  and  seemed  wishing 
for  something  to  lean  on. 

All  this  Frank  saw  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eve,  though 
he  did  not  appear  to  be  watching. 

Yet  suddenly  he  saw  the  young  woman  totter  slightly, 
and  he  stepped  quickly  forward. 

“Pardon  me,”  he  said,  softly.  “But  this  is  certain  to  be 
a  shock  to  one  not  accustomed  to  such  sights.  Won’t  you 
take  my  arm  to  steady  yourself?” 

Slowly  and  in  silence  the  young  woman  complied. 

Leaning  on  Frank,  she  advanced  to  the  slab. 

The  attendant,  watching  the  woman,  though  pretending 
not  to,  suddenly  raised  the  cloth  from  the  dead  man’s  face. 

Frank  felt  the  distinct  thrill  that  she  communicated  to 
him  at  the  instant  that  she  took  her  first  look  at  the  still, 
calm  face. 

“Know  him?”  asked  the  attendant,  keenly. 

“No,”  said  the  young  woman,  in  a  low  but  steady  voice. 

“She  does,  though,”  flashed  through  Frank’s  mind. 

“You  thought  you  might  know  the  dead  man?”  asked 
the  morgue  attendant.” 
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“Yes;  I  thought  I  might.” 

“ But  you  don't?” 

“No,  1  do  not.” 

This  was  said  very  steadily.  Then,  in  a  voice  of  relief, 
the  young  woman  added : 

“Of  course  I  am  very  glad  that  1  do  not.” 

“Who  did  you  expect  it  would  be?”  asked  the  attendant, 
bluntly. 

“Oh,  I — I — er,  of  course  I  can’t  tell  you  that.” 

“Since  }’ou  can't  identify  the  poor  fellow,”  suggested 
Frank,  gently,  “wouldn't  it  be  best  for  me  to  help  you  out 
to  your  carriage?” 

“Oli,  I  have  no  carriage.  And  I  am  quite  able  to  walk, 
thank  you.  The  sight  has  not  unnerved  me  as  much  as 
might  have  been  expected.” 

“She  certainly  has  her  nerves  under  control,”  muttered 
the  young  freshman  to  himself,  “for  I'd  almost  stake  my 
life  that  this  is  the  woman  whose  good  name  the  dead  man 
wanted  to  protect.” 

As  if  he  had  not  heard  her,  our  hero  turned  and  walked 
toward  the  door,  the  veiled  young  woman  still  resting  one 
hand  lightly  on  his  arm. 

Just  before  reaching  the  door. she  dropped  her  hand,  then 
swiftly  raised  her  veil  to  press  a  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

It  was  swiftly  done,  and  swiftly  over  with,  but  Frank 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  wonderfully  beautiful  pair  of  dark 
eyes.  He  saw  the  perfection  of  her  features,  and  knew  her 
to  be  a  beauty. 

Yet,  all  the  while,  he  appeared  to  be  looking  indifferently 
past  her. 

“You  are  all  right?  Yo.u  do  not  wish  a  cab  called?” 
Frank  asked,  as  they  reached  the  sidewalk. 

“Oh,  no;  I  thank  you.” 

Frank  lifted  his  hat  as  she  thanked  him  for  his  kindness. 

Then,  as  she  walked  away,  he  turned  his  back,  but  he 
muttered  to  himself: 

“Wherever  I  see  you  again,  madame,  I  shall  know  you !” 

Evidently  he  wanted  to  see  her  again  very  soon,  for, 
crossing  the  street  a  moment  later,  he  followed  her  cleverly, 
though  at  a  distance. 

As  he  trailed  along  behind  her,  Frank  encountered  Tod 
Owen. 

A  swift  look,  and  Tod  turned,  without  greeting,  and 
walked  at  Frank’s  side. 

“Something  up?”  whispered  Tod,  eagerly. 

“I  am  interested  in  that  woman  in  the  seal  brown  cos¬ 
tume  and  the  furs,  over  ahead  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street,”  Frank  replied.  “The  one  with  the  dash  of  red  in 
her  hat.” 

“T  see  her.” 

“Then  fall  back,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  with  me.  I  may 
want  you  to  shadow  her  where  I  can't.” 

The  chase  took  them,  at  last,  straight  up  Chapel  Street. 

And  now  both  the  young  woman  and  her  trailers  were  on 
the  same  side  of  the  street. 

“Oho!”  muttered  Frank,  suddenly.  “A  transient — per¬ 
haps  a  stranger  1H  New  Haven?” 


For  the  young  woman 
House. 

Frank  signalled  to  Tod,  who  was  quickly  with  him. 

“Find  out  who  she  is,  please,’  was  all  Manley  whim¬ 
pered. 

Then  our  hero  passed  the  hotel  and  waited  above,  on  the 
next  block,  until  Tod  came  out. 

“Young  lady  is  Amy  Frost,  of  Syracuse,”  reported  Tod, 
briefly. 

“Guest  at  the  hotel?” 

“Yes.” 

“Alone?” 

“Oh,  no.” 

“Who’s  with  her?” 

“Her  brother.” 

“His  name?” 

“James  L.  Frost.” 

Frank  could  have  danced  with  sheer  excitement. 

Here  was  the  woman  who  had  denied  knowing  the  dead 
man. 

Here  was  the  name  of  her  brother,  visiting  New  Haven 
with  her,  and  his  initials  were  J.  L.  F.,  the  same  as  those 
on  the  sleeve-button  found  near  the  tragedy. 

“There  isn’t  much  more  to  find*  out,”  flashed  Frank,  in¬ 
wardly.  “Only  the  name  of  the  dead  man  and  the  motive 
for  the  crime.” 

“What’s  up,  anyway?”  asked  Tod. 

“I  hardly  know  yet,”  Frank  answered. 

“See  here,  has  it  anything  to  do  with  this  morning’s  sad 
bit  of  business?” 

“What  makes  you  think  so?” 

“I  don’t  think,”  retorted  Tod,  bluntly.  “I  just  simply 
asked.” 

“Tod,  can  you  keep  a  secret?” 

“Of  course.” 

“So  can  I.  Now,  don’t  get  huffy,  old  fellow.  But  I've 
simply  got  something  running  through  mv  mind  that  I 

don’t  want  to  discuss  until  I  have  thought  over  it  a  little 

( 

longer.” 

“Oh,  all  right,”  replied  Owen,  easily.  “But  when  you 
need  me  you  w.ill  find  me  on  deck.” 

“I  know  that,  old  fellow.” 

While  Frank  was  talking  he  was  all  the  while  keeping 
his  gaze  turned  down  the  street  toward  the  hotd  door. 

“I  suppose  Miss  Frost  was  going  in  to  luncheon,  wasn't 
she?”  asked  Frank,  after  a  while. 

“No:  she  took  the  elevator.” 

“Naturally;  too  upset  to  eat  just  now,”  thought  Manley. 

“Its  about,  time  we  had  something  to  eat  ourselves, 
though,”  hinted  Owen. 

“I  thought  of  skipping  a  meal  for  condition  to-day,” 
replied  Frank. 

“What?  With  this  afternoon’s  work  in  the  cage?” 
gasped  I  od.  ‘.‘See  here,  do  you  mean  that  vou're  so  anx¬ 
ious  to  watch  this  Miss  frost  that  you  d  rather  miss  a  meal 
than  miss  her?” 

“Something  like  it,”  Frank  assented.  • 
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“ Then  you  boat  it,”  muttered  Tod.  “Get  your  lunch  at 
once.  You  can  be  back  here  in  half  an  hour.  Then  I’ll 
have  time  to  go  and  get  mine.” 

“And  you'll  watch  after  this  Amy  Frost?” 

“Sure  thing.” 

“Bully !  And,  Tod,  I  suspect  that  this  young  woman  is 
in  some  way  mixed  up  with  this  morning’s  affair.” 

“I  ve  known  that  for  at  least  ten  minutes,”  Tod  retorted, 
drilv. 

“But  say  nothing  to  any  one.” 

“Not  a  word.” 

Tod  watched  his  friend,  with  a  smile,  as  Frank  hastened 
over  into  the  college  grounds. 

Feeling  wholly  safe  with  Tod  on  guard,  Frank  enjoyed  a 
good  lunch  at  Commons,  the  great  dining-room  of  the  Yale 
students. 

Then  our  hero  hurried  back  to  relieve  Tod. 

But  Owen  was  gone  from  his  post. 

“So  Miss  Frost  is  already  abroad?”  muttered  Frank. 

Yet  as  he  glanced  down  Chapel  Street,  our  hero  made 
out  Tod’s  figure  some  little  distance  ahead  in  the  crowd. 

In  almost  no  time  Manley  was  at  his  friend’s  side. 

“There  she  is — a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  ahead,”  mur¬ 
mured  Owen.  “In  a  dove-gray  suit  this  time,  with  long 
coat  and  tall  gray  hat  with  feather.” 

“No  veil,  either,”  Frank  discovered. 

“Out  for  a  good  walk,  by  the  way  she  swings  off,”  sug¬ 
gested  Tod. 

“Yes;  well,  we’re  athletes  enough  to  keep  with  her.” 

“You  intend  to  shadow  her  wherever  she  goes?” 

“Yes,  sirree.” 

“But  what  about  the  brother?” 

“We  know  where  to  find  him  when  we  need  him,  Tod. 
And,  somehow,  I  feel  that  the  whole  story  centers  around 
the  woman  just  at  present.” 

Tod  said  no  more,  until  some  minutes  later  Frank  asked : 

“Did  she  see  you  in  the  hotel?  'Know  that  you  were  in¬ 
quiring  about  her?” 

“No.” 

“It’s  all  right,  then.  You  can  keep  with  me.” 

“Looks  as  if  she  were  going  out  to  call  on  swell  friends,” 
whispered  Tod,  as  the  chase  led  into  Whitney  Avenue. 

The  chase  soon  required  more  cleverness,  for,  when  they 
came  to  the  less  travelled  part  of  .Whitney  Avenue,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  two  young  men  to  fall  back  to  a  good 
deal  of  distance. 

Twice,  just  as  they  saw  Miss  Frost  turn,  as  if  to  look 
backward,  they  dodged  quickly  out  of  sight. 

Then,  in  the  end,  Frank  Manley  received  the  severest 
kind  of  a  jolt,  as  he  saw  Miss  Frost  ascend  a  certain  flight 
of  steps. 

“Tod,”  gasped  the  young  freshman,  “do  you  see  where 
she*?  going?” 

“To  Mr.  Dunstan’s  house!”  gasped  Tod,  as  they  saw 
Mi--  Frost  disappear  inside  the  portico. 


John  Dunstan’s  home.  And  John  Dunstan  was  the 
father  of  Frank  Manley’s  sweetheart,  Kitty  Dunstan! 


CHAPTER  V. 

PLAYING  A  KEEN  GAME. 

“Well,  if  that  isn’t  the  queerest  kind  of  a  place  for  the 
chase  to  lead  to !”  gasped  Tod. 

“Just  the  place  where  we’d  follow  it  hardest!”  quivered 
Manley. 

“Well,  I  should  say  so!” 

“Pull  yourself  together,  old  fellow.” 

“You’re  going  to  call,  too?” 

“Rather !” 

The  two  young  men  covered  the  gap  to  the  Dunstan 
house  with  a  brisk  but  not  too  rapid  stride.  They  pulled  the 
bell,  and  to  the  servant  who  answered  Frank  asked : 

“Will  you  ask  Miss  Dunstan  if  she  has  a  few  minutes 
to  spare  us.” 

The  servant  was  soon  back. 

“Miss  Dunstan  is  with  a  friend,  but  will  be  very  glad 
to  see  you.” 

A  “friend?”  Amy  Frost  a  friend  of  Kitty’s? 

Frank  caught  his  breath  a  trifle  sharply,  but  followed 
with  an  outwardly  calm  face. 

“Oh,  it  was  good  of  you  to  come  this  afternoon!”  cried 
Kitty,  springing  forward  to  greet  her  callers.  “Amy, 
you’ve  often  heard  in  my  letters  of  the  athletic  doings  at 
Woodstock?  Let  me  present  to  you - ” 

Kitty  rattled  on  with  the  introductions. 

Frank  bowed  low,  saying  something  pleasant,  and  with¬ 
out  a  trace  of  emotion. 

Miss  Frost  offered  her  gloved  little  hand  with  seeming 
composure,  though  watchful  Frank  noted  a  slight  tremor 
in  her  clasp. 

He  was  conscious,  too,  that  she  was  eyeing  him  closely, 

even  if  covertlv. 

«/ 

But  our  hero  was  satisfied  that  he  did  not  betray  himself. 

And  Amy  Frost  was  almost  instantly  reassured. 

She  must  have  reasoned  that  this  second  meeting  was 
but  a  coincidence,  and  that  Manley  could  not  recognize  in 
her  now  the  veiled  young  woman  of  the  morning  visit  to  the 
morgue. 

Tod,  too,  was  like  a  stone  wall,  as  far  as  showing  any¬ 
thing  went. 

In  a  somewhat  clumsy  way  he  tried  to  be  agreeable,  and 
that  was  all. 

No  one  could  have  imagined,  from  the  demeanor  of 
either  of  the  freshmen,  that  they  had  anxiously  trailed  the 
strikingly  pretty  young  woman  whose  acquaintance  they 
were  now  making. 

Frank  turned  quickly,  however,  to  Kitty,  saying: 

“I  met  your  father  a  little  while  ago.  He  was  good 
enough  to  say  that  that  paper  was  ready  for  me — that  it 
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would  be  found  in  the  letter-box  on  top  of  his  desk  in  the 
library.  ” 

Kitty  was  quick  enough  to  understand  that  Frank  wanted 
a  word  with  her  in  private — perhaps  only  an  excuse  for  a 
stolen  kiss. 

Whatever  it  was,  she  was  not  lacking  in  tact. 

“If  Amy  will  excuse  us,”  she  replied,  “I  will  go  with 
you  and  get  it  now.  Amy,  you  will  find  Mr.  Owen  a  de¬ 
lightful  companion  for  a  much  longer  time  than  I  shall 
leave  you  two  together.” 

“Take  your  time,  dear,”  replied  Miss  Frost,  with  just 
a  suspicion  of  mischief  in  her  tone. 

“Kit,”  breathed  Frank,  as  soon  as  they  were  in  the 
library,  “what  do  you  know  about  this  Miss  Frost?” 

“Gracious!  What  a  queer  tone  you  use  in  asking.” 

“Perhaps  I  have  a  reason,  dear.” 

“Has  she  been  committing  some  crime,  Frank?” 

“Not  that  I  know  of.  But,  Kit,  I  have  strong  reasons 
for  wanting  to  know  about  her.  How  long  have  you  known 
her  ?” 

“  Since  I  was  about  twelve.  She  is  the  sister  of  a  school¬ 
mate  of  mine.” 

“Is  Amy  Frost  a  great  friend  of  yours?” 

“Not  a  great  friend,  but  I  have  always  looked  upon  her 
as  a  very  sweet  young  woman.” 

“You  have  known  her  very  well,  then?” 

“Well  enough  to  write  to  her,  and  to  visit  her  at  her 
home  in  Syracuse.  She  visited  me  twice  in  Woodstock,  too, 
before  I  knew  you.” 

“You  know  her  brother?” 

“Slightly.  I  have  met  him  three  or  four  times.” 

“What  sort  of  man  is  he?” 

“He  must  be  a  very  good  man  in  his  way,  for  he  is  very 
devoted  to  his  two  sisters.  But  I  can’t  say  that  I  like  Mr. 
Frost  altogether.  There  is  something  just  a  trifle  mysteri¬ 
ous  and  forbidding  about  him.  He  strikes  one  as — well, 
as  being  the  sort  of  man  one  would  expect  to  find  a  heart¬ 
less  gambler.  But  why  are  you  asking  all  these  questions, 
dear  ?” 

“Be  patient  with  me,  please,  Kit.  You  shall  know  soon 
enough.  Has  there  been  any  other  man  in  Miss  Frost’s 
life — a  lover,  for  instance?” 

“I  believe  there  have  been  several  of  them,”  smiled  Kitty. 
“Amy  is  the  sort  of  girl  who  is  likely  to  have  many  ad¬ 
mirers.” 

“Was  there  any  admirer  that  Jim  Frost  hated?” 

“Who  told  you  that  Amy’s  brother  was  named  Jim?” 
demanded  Kitty,  opening  her  eyes  still  more  wide. 

“I  guessed  it.  But  you  haven’t  answered  me.  Kit,  dear.” 

“Why,  no;  there  has  been  no  admirer,  so  far  as  I  know, 
that  Mr.  Frost  hated.  But  there  was  one  whom  he  wanted 
Amy  to  have.” 

“Did  Amy  like  him?” 

“Yes,  but  she  did  not  love  him.” 

“What  was  his  name?” 

“Geoffrey  Parsons.” 

“Why  did  Jim  Frost  want  her  to  marry  Parsons?” 

“Because  lie  is  u  very  rich  man,  I  suppose.” 


“Then  Jim  Frost  is  not  rich?” 

“He  has  tried  hard  enough  to  be,”  Kit  answered.  “But 
I  have  an  idea  that  he  has  never  been  successful  for  more 
than  a  little  while  at  a  time.  Frank,  I’ll  tell  you  a  secret, 
since  you  seem  so  interested,  Amy  half  suspects  that  Geoff 
Parsons  has  gotten  her  brother  into  some  financial  diffi¬ 
culties.” 

'  “Why?” 

“So  that  Geoff  Parsons  could  come  to  Jim  Frost’s  rescue. 
Then,  of  course,  Jim  and  Amy  would  both  be  expected  to 
be  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Parsons.” 

“Did  you  ever  see  this  Parsons?” 

“Five  or  six  times.” 

“Describe  him  to  me,  Kit.” 

“Why,  I  can  do  better,”  replied  Kitty,  quickly.  “Up¬ 
stairs,  among  my  photos,  I  have  one  of  Geoff  Parsons  that 
Amy  sent  me  a  year  ago  when  she  was  half-way  engaged  to 
him.” 

“Oh,  Kit,  if  you’ll  get  it!” 

Miss  Dunstan  was  off  like  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

She  was  quickly  back,  however,  and  in  Frank’s  hand  she 
placed  a  cabinet  photograph. 

Nor  could  Frank  Manley  conceal  the  start  that  he  gave 
now. 

For  he  was  gazing  at  the  pictured  face  of  the  man  whom 
he  had  seen  die  that  morning ! 

“Kit,  where  did  Geoff  Parsons  live?” 

“Where  did  he  live?  Where  does  he  live,  you  mean,” 
uttered  Kitty. 

“Yes,  of  course.  Well?”. 

“He  is  a  bachelor,  alone  in  the  world,  I  believe,  and  has 
lived  for  a  long  time  at  the  Powell  House  in  Rochester.” 

“The  whole  chain  of  the  crime  now,”  Frank  muttered  to 
himself.  “Everything  but  the  motive!” 

“Frank,”  Kitty  almost  wailed,  “you  frighten  me!” 

“Do  I,  dear  girl?”  Frank  smiled.  “Why,  I  don’t  want 
to.” 

“Why  are  you  so  curious  about  a  girl  whom  you’ve  just 
met  for  the  first  time?  Or  is  this  not  the  first  time?” 

“You  saw  that  Miss  Frost  did  not  know  me  until  I  was 
presented  to  her,”  dodged  Manley. 

“But  I  don’t  understand  this  all.  You  are  so  strangely 
interested  in  her,  and  in  her  most  intimate  affairs!” 

Frank  wondered  whether  he  should  tell  Kitty  all. 

“Why  do  you  hesitate,  Frank?”  she  asked,  almost  sus¬ 
piciously. 

“I  have  been  thinking  quickly,”  Frank  replied,  to  gain 
time. 

“I  should  think  you  have,”  was  Miss  Dunstan's  puz¬ 
zled  retort. 

Then  she  demanded,  suddenly: 

“  Frank,  did  you  come  here  this  afternoon  just  to  ask 
questions  ‘about.  Amy  Frost.” 

“Yes,"  our  hero  admitted,  promptly. 

“Then  you've  known  her  before?” 

“Never  saw  her  or  heard  of  her  before  to-day.” 

“You’re  not  in  love  with  her?”  mused  Kitty,  aloud.  “I 
know  you  too  well,  Frank,  to  feel  jealous." 
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"On  my  soul,  Kit,  I’m  not  in  love  with  her.” 

“And  Amy  isn  t  the  kind  of  girl  to  flirt,  so  you  can’t 
be  following  her  for  anything  of — of  that  sort.” 

“1  am  not.” 

“But  1  never  did  like  Jim  Frost,”  Kitty  went  on,  swiftly, 
and  some  inkling  flashing  into  her  mind.  “Frank,  tell  me 
the  truth.  Has  Mr.  Frost — Amy's  brother — been  doing 
anything  wrong?” 

“I in  afraid  he  has,"  Manley  answered,  soberly. 

“But,  gracious,  Frank!  To  look  at  you  any  one  would 
think  it  was  something  like  murder !” 

Frank  bowed  his  head  to  avoid  meeting  Kitty’s  troubled, 
questioning  look. 

“Frank,  you — you  don’t  mean  to  say — that — that  it’s 
anything  serious — like  murder?” 

“Kitty,  Geoff  Parsons  lies  dead  at  the  morgue!” 

Miss  Dunstan’s  face  went  white,  like  a  flash. 

“Oh,  Frank,  was  it — was  it - ” 

“I  -was  with  Parsons  when  he  died  this  morning,”  Frank 
whispered.  “He  refused  to  name  his  slayer,  but  near  the 
scene  I  found  this  sleeve-button.  You  notice  the  ini¬ 
tials  ?” 

“I’ve  seen  that  sleeve-button  before,  shuddered 
Kitty. 

“Then  forget  it,  for  we  don’t  want  to  have  you  dragged 
in  as  a  witness.” 

“Oh,  poor,  poor  Amy!”  choked  Kitty,  burying  her  face 
on  Frank’s  shoulder. 

“But  what  motive  could  there  have  been  for  such  a  crime, 
Kitty?” 

“Some  miserable  money  affair,  I  suppose,”  whispered 
Miss  Dunstan,  wretchedly.  “Poor  Amy!” 

“You  think  Parsons  may  have  had  Frost  enmeshed  in 
some  money  scrape?” 

“It  looks  like  it,”  she  nodded. 

“But  Parsons,  before  he  died,  refused  to  name  his  slayer. 
Said  it  would  involve  a  woman’s  good  name.  Now,  if 
Parsons  would  ruin  the  brother  in  the  effort  to  get  the  sis¬ 
ter,  wouldn’t  that  be  rather  a  noble  sentiment  to  rule  him 
at  the  end?” 

“No,”  Kitty  argued,  brokenly.  “Such  a  sentiment  might 
come  from  rather  a  base  man  at  the  end,  when  he  found 
death  hovering  close.” 

Frank  remained  silent,  thinking. 

“Has  this  all  got  to  come  out,  dear?”  the  girl  asked,  at 
last. 

“Why,  I  don’t  see  how  it  can  be  helped. 

“But,  Frank,  there  must  be  some  way.” 

“Murder  will  out.” 

“Frank,  for  Amy’s  sake — even  the  dead  man 

wished - ” 

“Well?” 

“Frank,  Amy  Frost  must  never  be  made  wretched 
through  this  awful  affair.  It  must  not  come  to  her  through 
me.  There  must  be  a  way — you  must  find  it!” 

“Kitty,  you’re  excited  now,  dear  girl.” 

“Of  course  I  arn.” 

“You  don’t  realize  all  you’re  saying.” 


“But  this  I  do  realize,  Frank,  and  so  must  you:  Amy 
Frost  must  have  no  blight  put  on  her  life  by  you !” . 

“Let  us  go  back  to  the  drawing-room.” 

“Frank,”  the  white-faced  girl  insisted,  “promise  me !” 

“I  do  promise,”  Frank  replied.  “I  promise  that,  what¬ 
ever  I  do,  it  shall  be  nothing  unworthy  of  manhood.  That’s 
all  I  can  promise,  all  I  will  promise.  Soon  you  will  un¬ 
derstand  that  I  am  speaking  wisely.” 

“But - ” 

“Let  us  go  back  to  our  friends.  Kit.  They  will  wonder 
at  our  being  away  so  long.  And  pull  yourself  together, 
dear  girl.  Rub  your  cheeks  and  brighten  them.  Laugh 
and  look  your  natural  self.” 

Miss  Frost,  however,  did  not  appear  to  notice  how  long 
they  had  been  gone. 

An  hour  passed  very  quickly,  and  then  Miss  Frost  rose 
to  go. 

As  she  said  that  she  was  stopping  at  the  New  Haven 
House,  Frank  and  Tod  very  naturally  offered  to  escort  her 
to  the  hotel. 

J ust  at  the  main  entrance  of  the  hotel,  on  Chapel  Street, 
Amy  encountered  her  brother. 

She  presented  the  two  young  freshmen  to  him,  and  Jim 
Frost  invited  them  to  come  inside  to  the  ladies’  parlor. 

Just  a  little  to  Tod’s  surprise,  Frank  accepted. 

i 

Hardly  had  they  seated  themselves  in  the  parlor,  how¬ 
ever,  when  Frank  excused  himself. 

In  two  or  three  minutes  he  was  back,  and  Tod,  under¬ 
standing  his  cue,  had  kept  conversation  going  swiftly  with 
brother  and  sister. 

Now  Frank  had  opportunity  to  study  Jim  Frost  more 
closely. 

He  was  a  man  of  at  least  thirty-five,  tall,  spare,  dark 
and  of  a  rather  sinister  look. 

Just  at  present  he  was  decidedly  pale,  though  whether 
that  was  his  natural  hue  could  not  be  guessed. 

There  was  a  something  in  the  man’s  eyes  that  Frank  did 
not  like. 

Yet  he  avoided  looking  at  the  man  enough  to  arouse 
suspicion  in  the  other,  and,  instead,  devoted  himself  to 
lively  chat  with  Miss  Amy. 

Frank  spun  it  out  to  quite  a  long  call,  but  at  last  Tod 
jumped  inwardly  when  he  heard  Hal’s  voice  in  the  corri¬ 
dor  outside : 

“Hullo,  okl  chap !” 

“Why,  hullo!”  answered  Joe’s  voice. 

“Anything  new?” 

“Rather.  You  heard  of  the  murder  mystery  of  this 
morning.” 

“Yes.” 

“I  just  met  Griggs,  of  the  detective  force.  They’ve  un¬ 
ravelled  the  whole  mystery.  The  murdered  man  was  a 
fellow  named  Geoffrey  Parsons,  of  Rochester.” 

There  was  a  soft  thud  on  the  parlor  floor. 

Amy  Frost  had  fainted. 
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And  her  brother  looked,  suddenly,  as  if  he  had  laid  eyes 
on  a  fearsome  ghost. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  GUESS  THAT  MEANT  LIFE. 

* 

Outside,  there  was  the  sound  of  the  departing  footsteps 
of  Hal  and  Joe. 

But  Frank  was  at  Amy  Frost’s  side  even  before  her 
brother  thought  to  look  after  his  sister. 

“She  should  be  taken  to  her  room,”  urged  Manley. 

“Yes — undoubtedly,”  replied  the  brother,  almost  absent- 
mindedly. 

“Lead  the  way,  if  it’s  on  this  floor.” 

“Across  the  corridor,”  replied  Frost,  his  voice  shaking, 
while  his  legs  seemed  threatening  to  give  way  under  him. 

Frank  lifted  the  girl. 

Frost  passed  the  key  to  Tod,  who  hastened  ahead  to  un¬ 
lock  the  door  of  the  suite. 

Frank  bore  the  unconscious  girl  to  a  sofa  in  the  parlor 
of  the  suite. 

Frost,  in  the  meantime,  had  recovered  his  wits  enough  to 
press  a  button  for  assistance. 

“We’ll  go  now,  of  course,”  Frank  suggested,  turning  to 
the  brother.  “But  we  shall  be  anxious  to  know - ” 

“Aes,  yes,  of  course!”  replied  the  brother,  hurriedly. 
“Later  you  can  come  and  inquire.” 

Turning,  Frank  and  Tod  made  (their  way  quickly  from 
the  hotel. 

Fp  on  the  campus  they  met  Hal  and  Joe. 

“Well?”  asked  Hal,  curiously. 

“You  did  your  part  well,”  Frank  answered. 

“That  was  a  curious  message  you  telephoned  me — -for 
Joe  and  me  to  have  that  kind  of  a  game  of  talk  down  at 
the  hotel.” 

“It  did  the  trick  well,”  supplied  Tod,  drily. 

Hal  was  all  curiosity.  Joe  seemed  to  be  trying  to  hide 
his. 

“1  guess  we  know  the  whole  story — at  least  all  the  police 
would  need  to  know  in  order  to  stop  right  in,”  said  Frank, 
slowly. 

“Then  you’re  off  for  headquarters?” 

“Hard  to  say,”  Frank  replied,  quizzically.  “You  see, 
fellows,  Kitty  wants  it  all  kept  quiet.” 

“Kitty  wants - ”  gasped  Hal,  and,  in  his  amazement. 

could  go  no  further. 

Looking  to  make  sure  that  no  one  else  was  near  them, 
Frank  hastily  detailed  the  whole  brief  storv. 

“Whew !”  whiffed  Hal. 

“Puzzle,”  muttered  Joe.  “A  reward  for  the  answer.”  * 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  demanded  Hal. 

“That's  just  what  T  want  to  know,”  Frank  admitted.  “T 
can’t  go  into  the  business  of  hiding  murderers.  And  yet 
Kit  will  be  heartbroken  over  the  blow  to  her  friend.” 


“It’s  a  prize  puzzle,”  grunted  Joe.  “How  to  aid  law 
and  justice  and  please  your  sweetheart,  too.” 

“I  am  open  for  suggestions,”  hinted  Frank,  looking  at 
his  friends. 

“Don’t  ask  me,”  begged  Hal. 

“I  don’t  know  everything,”  Joe  admitted. 

“And  I’m  not  feeling  well  myself,”  Tod  grunted,  awk¬ 
wardly. 

Manley  glanced  at  his  watch. 

“  Quarter  of  four,”  he  announced. 

“And  we’re  due  at  the  cage  at  four!”  Tod  cried,  almost 
brightening  up. 

“A  whole  lot  we’ll  feel  like  playing  ball,”  Joe  grumbled. 
“Lush  will  think  we’re  four  sticks  from  the  deep  woods!” 

“Oh,  well,  come  on,”  urged  Frank,  with  a  blitheness  he 
was  far  from  feeling. 

So  over  to  the  gym  they  sauntered,  but  for  once,  of  late, 
their  talk  was  hardly  of  baseball. 

Back  of  the  Yale  gym  is  a  little  “kicking-ground,”  with 
one  football  goal  standing. 

Just  back  of  that  is  a  dingy,  insignificant-looking  little 
building — the  “cage.” 

It  is  in  this  cage  that  indoor  baseball  is  played  and  the 
new  material  for  the  freshman  and  ’varsitv  nines  is  tried 
out  when  it  is  yet  too  early  in  the  season  for  work  on  the 
outdoor  diamond. 

This  afternoon  nearly  three-score  of  eager  freshmen  had 
assembled  there.  Frank  and  his  friends  put  on  baseball 
costumes. 

Mr.  Lush  was  there,  and  smiled  pleasantly  when  he  saw 
Manley’s  coterie  enter  in  uniform. 

“  Ah,  Manley,  you  youngsters  haven’t  disappointed  me.” 

“Why,  T  believe  that  remains  to  be  seen,  Mr.  Lush,” 
Frank  smiled. 

“At  least  you  are  here.” 

“Here?”  Joe  echoed.  “You  couldn’t  keep  us  out.  There 
was  no  lock  on  the  door.” 

“And  if  we  fail  for  the  nine,”  laughed  Hal.  “then,  Air. 
Lush,  we’re  candidates  for  the  rooter  squad.  We’ll  go  into 
training  for  yelling  and  whooping  up.  In  some  way.  some¬ 
how,  we’ve  got  to  do  our  part  in  Yale  baseball  work.” 

“That  you  shall,  if  you  can,”  agreed  the  coach,  good- 
humoredlv.  “I’m  going  to  try  you  in  a  little  while.” 

Then,  leaving  them,  the  coach  called  the  names  of  two 
other  freshmen  who  wanted  to  try  for  the  battery. 

Standing  at  the  side  of  the  cage,  our  four  young  friends 
looked  on  eagerly. 

“Why,  you’d  call  them  muffs,  wouldn’t  you?”  whispered 
Hal. 

“Pretty  near,”  Frank  nodded.  “But  there’s  no  telling 
what  we’ll  look  like,  either,  when  we  get  out  there  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor.” 

“Tell  me  one  thing,”  begged  Spofford. 

“Well?” 

“Are  we  as  bad  as  that  pair?” 

“Why?” 

“If  we  are,  let's  sneak  while  nobody’s  looking!” 
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Evidently  some  of  the  other  freshmen  shared  Hal’s 
view  of  the  work  of  the  battery  that  was  under  trial. 

“  Rack  to  the  kindergarten  for  you !” 

“Beat  it,  Austin.  Bean-bag  is  your  game!” 

Coach  Lush  smiled  as  he  announced: 

“That  is  enough  for  the  present,  thank  you,  gentlemen.” 

The  battery  candidates  retired  to  the  side  of  the  cage, 
red  and  flustered-looking. 

Two  more  pairs  went  out  into  the  center  of  the  cage. 

They  were  greeted  almost  as  derisively  after  some  of 
their  work  had  been  seen. 

Then  Coach  Lush  called : 

“Manley  and  Spofford!” 

Frank  stepped  quickly  out,  followed  by  Hal. 

What  a  glow  it  sent  through  Manley’s  veins  as  he  felt  the 
ball  between  his  fingers !  v 

Now,  to  do  or  die! 

The  freshman  nine  must  be  made. 

Here  was  the  first  chance ! 

“Slow,  straight  ball!”  called  Lush.  / 

Y  ithout  a  second’s  hesitation  Frank  sent  it  in. 

Hal  caught  the  ball,  just  as  a  matter  of  course. 

“Tnshoot !” 

Again  the  sphere  left  Manley’s  hand  without  a  moment 
of  preparation. 

Lush  looked  on  without  a  sign. 

“  Outshoot !” 

Hal  caught  it.  It  had  been  prettily  done,  but  some 
guver  from  the  side  of  the  cage  called  out: 

“Into  the  Newburgh  for  you  lobsters !” 

Hal’s  face  flushed. 

“Do  you  do  the  spit-ball,  Manley?” 

At  once  Frank  sent  it  in,  neatly  done,  and  to  order. 

If  landed  just  at  Hal’s  hands,  but  Spofford,  flustered, 
fumbled  and  let  the  hall  roll. 

“Take  him  away!”  ordered  a  guyer. 

Back  came  the  hall  to  Frank.  He  shot  one  swift  look 
at  Hal,  then,  without  waiting  for  the  word,  sent  in  another 
spit-ball. 

This  time  Hal  fingered  the  hall  as  naturally  as  if  he 
had  found  it  growing  at  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 

Lush  continued  to  call  throws.  Frank  made  them  all 
coolly,  nor  did  Hal  show  anything  hut  cool,  almost  perfect 
form  after  that. 

But  the  guvers  did  not  for  a  moment  stop  their  efforts  to 
rattle. 

“Oet  a  bean-bag,  Manley!” 

“C an  von  catch  buckwheats,  Spofford?” 

“Stop  this  kiss!” 

Tt  was  FrO'hman  Cawdrev  who  wafted  the  kiss  toward 

Hal. 

With  fiWdroy  stood  three  other  freshmen  cronies. 

They  were  the  loaders  in  the  deviltry,  and  persisted  in  it, 
do-pi te  Mr.  Lush’s  frequent  swift,  warning  looks  in  their 

direction. 

“Trv  vour  spit-hall  on  an  expert,  Manley!”  warbled 
fV.vdrey,  brand thing  a  bat  that  he  held. 
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The  four  freshmen  were  determined,  especially,  to  get  on 
Manley’s  nerves. 

Stop  that  base-runner !”  roared  Cawdrey,  hurling  the 
bat. 

In  his  zeal  lor  tormenting,  the  freshman  put  far  more 
force  than  he  had  intended  into  the  throw. 

The  tiling  whizzed  through  the  air,  close  to  the  floor,  as 
if  leaping  viciously  for  Manley’s  shin. 

Sorely  exasperated  though  he  was,  Frank  deftly  caught 
the  stick,  saving  a  broken  leg.  . 

“The  barber’s  apprentice  who  lost  this  pole  may  have  it 
by  proving  property,”  announced  Manley,  holding  up  the 
bat. 

“Good!”  cried  Coach  Lush.  “Now,  jvrang  gentlemen, 
we’re  engaged  in  serious  work,  and  we’ll  have  no  more  non¬ 
sense,  if  you  please.  Barber’s  apprentices  and  other  dis¬ 
orderly  characters  are  urged  to  close  the  door  from  the  out¬ 
side.  Manley  and  Spofford,  accept  my  compliments.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  you  here  again.” 

Frank  retired  from  the  center  of  the  floor  with  a  feeling 
of  elation. 

He  and  Hal  had  not,  by  any  means,  made  the  freshman 
nine,  but  they  had  at  least  attracted  praise,  which  was  a 
long  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Now  some  candidates  for  fielding  were  tried. 

Though  -Toe  and  Tod  waited  anxiously,  they  did  not  get 
their  trv-out  that  afternoon. 

« j 

But  as  Frank  was  leaving.  Lush  said  to  him,  in  an  un- 
dertone : 

“Manley,  T  was  rather  pleased  with  what  you  and  Spof¬ 
ford  showed.  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  a  rather  stronger 
test  a  little  later  on.” 

“Thank  you,  sir.” 

t/  * 

“I  think  it  just  possible  we  can  use  you  on  the  nine.” 

Frank  and  Hal  were  stepping  on  air  as  they  left  the  cage 
behind  and  got  into  their  street  clothes.. 

But  soon  they  came  hack  to  thought  of  Tod  and  Joe. 

“T  hope  you  two  will  soon  get  a  good  try,”  murmured 
Frank. 

“Oh,  we’ll  have  the  try!”  returned  Joe,  stolidly.  “It’s 
up  to  us  to  show  that  we’re  only  dubs.” 

“Tod.  suppose  we  run  over  to  the  hotel?  We  can  prop¬ 
erly  send  up  to  inquire  how  Miss  Frost  is.” 

“And  from  the  very  nature  of  things,”  chimed  in  Hal, 
“Joe  and  T  will  have  to  keep  out  of  sight.” 

“We’ll  join  you  soon,  hack  at  the  rooms,”  Manley  replied. 

From  the  hotel  desk,  a  few  minutes  later,  Frank  and 
Tod  sent  up  their  cards  with  a  kindly  inquiry  as  to  Miss 
Frost. 

“Miss  Frost  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Manley  alone,”  an¬ 
nounced  the  bellboy,  returning. 

With  a  swift  look  at  Tod,  Frank  turned  and  followed  the 
bellboy  to  the  elevator,  rode  to  the  next  floor,  and  strode 
down  and  tapped  at  the  door  of  suite  Number  1. 

Tt  was  Jim\  Frost  who  opened  the  door. 

“Your  sister?”  Manley  inquired. 

“Has  recovered,  and  wishes  to  thank  yon,”  replied  Frost, 
opening  the  door  further. 
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"To  thank  mo?” 

"  Yes ;  come  in.  Amy,  Mr.  Manley.” 

C  lick  !  The  door  closed,  and  there  was  the  quick  sound 
of  a  bolt  being  shot. 

Halting  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  Frank  could  see  into 
the  bedroom  beyond.  . 

Miss  Frost  was  not  anywhere  in  sight. 

And  that  locked  door? 

“ Isn't  this  a  little  strange?”  asked  Frank,  coolly. 

"With  blazing  eyes,  and  the  leap  of  a  panther,  Jim  Frost 
sprang  upon  the  freshman,  throwing  one  strong  arm  around 
him. 

“You  whelp!”  hissed  the  frenzied  man.  “How  did  you 
guess  all  that  you  know  ?” 

“I  can’t  guess  this  riddle,”  retorted  Frank,  trying  to  free 
himself. 

“  You’ve  guessed  too  much  as  it  is !  One  guess  of  yours 
shall  cost  you  your  life!”  snarled  Frost  in  the  freshman’s 
ear. 

There  was  a  dash  of  steel  in  the  air. 

Then  Frost’s  right  arm  descended. 

The  steel  was  buried  in  Manley’s  breast. 

* 

Then  out  came  the  crimson  dow,  swiftly,  awfully,  dyeing 
Frank’s  coat  and  shirt. 

With  another  snarl,  Frost  hurled  the  freshman  away 
from  him  to  the  door. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


TRICKED — OR  WHAT? 

To  the  scoundrel’s  great  amazement,  Manley  got  slowly 
to  his  feet,  leaning  against  the  bed  in  the  inner  room. 

“Didn’t  dnish  vou,  eh?”  snarled  the  brute. 

He  took  a  rapid  step  forward,  his  teeth  showling  like 
those  of  a  tiger. 

“Don’t  come  any  nearer,  or  I’ll  yell  ‘murder,’  ”  warned 
Frank,  holding  out  one  hand  weakly  as  if  to  ward  off  as¬ 
sault. 

Frost’s  manner  changed  from  ferocious  to  cunning. 

“Forgive  me,”  he  begged.  “I  was  overheated.  I’m  half 
crazy  to-day — so  much  has  happened.  I  trust  you  are  not 
badly  hurt.” 

Purring,  he  tried  to  get  closer,  while  his  right  hand, 
thrust  carelessly  behind  his  back,  toyed  nervously  with  the 
dripping  knife. 

“You’re  sorry  you  did  this?”  Frank  asked. 

“I’d  give  my  life  if  I  could  undo  my  work.” 

Hush  ! 

Just  as  the  words  left  his  mouth,  Jim  Frost  made  a  pan- 
therish  bound  forward. 

Hut  Manley  jumped  nimbly  to  one  side,  letting  the  brute 
fall  over  the  bed. 

And  Frank  was  upon  him,  locked  in  the  death  grip. 


Now  in  this  supreme  moment  of  test  Frost  found  that  a 
Yale  athlete — even  a  freshman — is  no  mean  antagonist. 

Wrench !  Frank  got  that  knife  away  and  then  he  leaped 

back. 

The  older  man  leaped  to  his  feet,  yet  crouched  back  be¬ 
fore  the  Hashing  eyes  and  resolute  lips  of  Manley. 

“You  can't  do  anything  now,  Frost!” 

“Blast  you !” 

“That  won’t  do  any  good,  either.  Frost,  what  did  you 
mean  by  tackling  me  in  that  fashion  ?” 

The  brute  stared  at  the  blood-red  front  of  his  supposed 
victim,  dimly,  stupidly  wondering  why  the  thrust  with  the 
knife  had  not  done  its  full  work. 

For  Manley  had  no  right  to  be  alive  now — at  least  so 
reasoned  the  brute. 

“You’re  a  sort  of  specialist  with  the  knife,”  leered  Frank. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  asked  the  scoundrel,  hesi¬ 
tatingly. 

“What  clo  you  want  me  to  do?” 

“Forget  this  whole  thing.” 

“With  my  own  blood  flowing  in  this  fashion?”  Frank 
demanded,  looking  down,  for  an  instant,  at  the  crimson 
stains  on  his  coat  and  shirt. 

“Are  you — are  you  going  to  have  me  arrested?” 

“Wiry,  yes,  I  suppose  so.” 

“Then  you’ll  never  do  it!” 

With  a  sudden  bellow  of  rage  Frost  again  leaped  forward. 

But  Manley,  still  holding  the  knife,  dodged  nimbly,  and 
Frost  went  crashing  up  against  the  wall. 

“Confound  you,  I’ll  get  you  yet!  I’ll  choke  the  life  out 
of  you  -when  I  do !” 

Tap  !  tap !  The  summons  on  the  door  was  loud  and  im¬ 
perative. 

“Who’s  there?”  bellowed  Frost. 

“It’s  I— Amy.” 

“Go  away,  and  come  back  in  a  little  while,”  begged  the 
brute. 

“No,  no !  I  heard  the  sounds  of  trouble.  What’s  wrong, 
Jim?” 

“Nothing.  Go  away  a  little  while.” 

“Jim,  if  you  don’t  let  me  in,  I’ll  call  the  hotel  people 
to  force  the  door !” 

The  brute  uttered  a  snarling  oath  under  his  breath. 

Then  he  shot  a  quick,  keen  look  at  Manley. 

Frank  stood  a  little  way  off,  smiling  as  if  he  enjoyed  the 
situation. 

“Let  me  in,  Jim !  I  won’t  call  again,  but  get  help.” 

Snarling  once  more,  Jim  stepped  over  to  the  door,  un¬ 
locking  it,  and  opening  it  wide  enough  for  his  sister  to 
come  in. 

Amy  entered,  her  eyes  fixed  searehinglv  on  her  brother. 

“Jim.  what  does  this  mean?” 

Then,  suddenly,  she  turned  to  Frank. 

Our  hero  had  caught  up  his  cap,  hiding  with  it  the  blood 
on  the  front  of  his  coat. 

“Jim,  you  were  quarreling  with  Mr.  Manley!  Mr 
friend — at  least,  the  friend  of  my  friend.  What  does  it 
mean?” 
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The  brute  glared  sullenly,  but  seemingly  could  find  no 
words. 

“Go  to  vour  room,  Jim !  I'll  como  up  to  you  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  Go!*' 

As  if  glad  enough  of  the  chance,  Jim  Frost  sneaked  from 
the  room. 

Manley,  who  had  dropped  the  knife  into  a  pocket,  and 
who  was  successfully  hiding  the  evidence  of  his  wound, 
bowed  slightly  as  he  said : 

“Miss  Frost,  I  came  only  to  inquire  if  you  had  recovered 
fully  after  your  faint.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have.  I 
will  now  wish  you  good  afternoon.” 

But  Amy,  closing  the  door  into  the  hallway,  passed 
swiftly  over  to  the  folding  doors,  which  she  closed  also. 

Then  she  turned  to  face  our  hero. 

“  You  won't  think  of  going,  I  hope,  until  you  have  told 
me  something  about  the  trouble  with  my  brother.  Jim 
hasn't  been  himself  to-day.  Won’t  you  be  seated  ?” 

But  Frank  shook  his  head. 

“I  cannot  stav,  Miss  Frost.” 

“But  tell  me — were  you  and  Jim  quarreling  about — 
about  anything?” 

“Miss  Frost,  1  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  answer  your  ques¬ 
tion  candidly.” 

“And  why  can  you  not?”  she  asked,  fixing  the  gaze  of 
her  dark  eyes  piercingly  on  the  freshman. 

“To  explain  would  involve  my  saying  too  much,  Miss 
Frost.” 

“Am  I  never  to  know  the  meaning  of  this  terrible  day?” 
cried  Amy,  her  voice  breaking  and  the  tears  springing  to 
her  eyes.  “You  do  not  know,  Mr.  Manley,  all  that  I  have 
been  through  to-dav!” 

“I  can  guess.” 

“What  did' you  say?” 

“I  meant — won’t  you  tell  me?  Perhaps  I  can  help  you.” 

“No,  no!”  Amy  shuddered. 

“Then  I  must  go  now,  Miss  Frost.” 

“But  first  tell  me — do  you  know — is  Jim  in  any  trouble 
— any  real  trouble,  I  mean?” 

“If  he  is,  who  should  know  better  than  yourself,  Miss 
Frost?” 

“I?  I  know  nothing.  But  I  have  had  such  terrible — 
such — forebodings !” 

Was  she  playing  a  part?  Frank  wondered. 

Probably.  Yet  her  clear  eves,  as  he  looked  at  them,  had 
in  them  the  look  of  a  woman  who  is  true  to  herself  and  to 
the  world. 

“You  are  quite  right,  Miss  Frost,  not  to  make  me  your 
confidant,”  Frank  went  on,  bowing,  and  moving  toward 
the  door. 

'There  was  something  about  her  that  made  him  feel  that 
it  would  not  be  right  to  probe  her  for  information  that 
would  help  to  convict  her  brother. 

Before  Amy  could  really  prevent  him,  Frank  was  out  in 
the  corridor. 

In  another  moment  he  was  down  in  the  hotel  office,  ask- 

jug  <p:e-T  ions. 


Yes,  Mr.  Frost  had  just  gone  out,  but  no  one  had  no¬ 
ticed  what  direction  he  had  taken.  Tod  had  vanished. 

For  a  moment  our  hero  hesitated.  Then : 

“Confound  it,  if  Frost  is  at  large  any  longer,  he’s  just 
as  likely  to  murder  his  sister  as  to  do  anything  else.” 

Within  a  dozen  feet  stood  a  cab. 

Stepping  into  it,  Manley  gave  tbe  order: 

“Police  headquarters  !  Fast !” 

When  he  came  to  the  end  of  his  ride  he  still  held  his 
hat  so  as  to  conceal  tbe  wound. 

Yet,  once  inside  of  headquarters,  and  talking  with  tbe 
chief,  he  exhibited  tbe  blood-stained  coat  and  shirt  and 
produced  the  knife. 

Then,  from  under  his  vest,  Frank  took  out  the  text¬ 
book  that  had  been  tucked  in  there  for  safe  carrying. 

The  point  of  Frost’s  knife  had  struck  this  book,  ripping 
the  cover,  glancing  and  tearing  the  surface  of  the  fresh¬ 
man’s  skin. 

There  had  been  just  wound  enough  to  bleed  freely,  but 
nothing  worse. 

To  tbe  chief  of  police  Frank  told  now,  unreservedly,  all 
that  lie  had  learned  in  this  startling  day. 

Long  before  the  conversation  was  finished  the  chief  had 
picked  up  his  desk  telephone. 

Two  detectives  were  sent  on  the  run  to  the  New  Haven 
House,  with  orders  to  work  quietly,  and  to  let  no  one  sus¬ 
pect  if  they  did  not  find  Frost. 

Then  communication  was  established  with  the  police 
on  duty  at  the  railway  station. 

After  some  minutes  the  news  came  back. 

Frqst  had  purchased  a  ticket  for  New  York,  almost  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards,  jumping  aboard  a  departing  train  for 
the  metropolis. 

Then  orders  were  sent  by  telegraph  to  arrest  the  fugitive 
at  Bridgeport. 

“We’ll  have  him  in  a  little  while,”  smiled  the  chief,  as 
he  turned  back  to  our  hero.  “It  was  a  wonderful  bit  of 
work  on  your  part,  Manley,  and  done,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
while  my  men  appeared  to  be  about  asleep.  But  the  case 
will  have  to  be  handled  with  care  until  we  have  still  more 
evidence.  You  say  that,  at  the  time  of  finding  the  sleeve- 
button,  you  showed  it  only  to  Spofford.” 

“To  no  one  else.” 

“It  Avas  unfortunate  that  you  did  not  show  it  to  the  other 
friends  with  you.” 

“I  was  not  trying  to  construct  a  police  case,”  Frank 
smiled. 

“Perhaps  not,”  came  the  dry  answer,  “but  you  were  im¬ 
perilling  an  important  bit  of  evidence  for  the  State.” 

Frank  now  busied  himself  in  removing,  as  well  as  he 
could,  tbe  evidences  of  Frost’s  assault  upon  himself. 

In  due  course  of  time,  while  the  freshman  waited,  a 
telegram  came,  with  the  information  that  Frost  had  been 
nabbed  at  Bridgeport. 

“You’ll  have  just  time  to  hurry  back  to  supper  and 

then  meet  me  at  the  depot,”  hinted  tbe  chief.  “1  shall 

want  you  to  be  there  to  identify  Frost  to  mv  satisfaction 
.  *  ‘  > 

before  I  take  him  to  the  hotel  for  further  identification.” 
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I'll  be  on  hand,  sir,  when  the  Bridgeport  train  gets  in,” 
Frank  promised,  and  hurried  away. 

On  his  way  back  to  Pierson  Frank  stopped  for  a  moment 

at  the  hotel. 

But  Tod  was  still  absent. 

“Fll  meet  him  at  the  depot,”  Frank  smiled.  “It’s  not 
a  hard  puzzle.  Tod,  having  no  instructions,  followed  frost 
on  the  train,  determined  to  keep  him  in  sight.  Its  like 
good  old  Tod  1” 

In  the  few  minutes  that  Frank  spent  at  his  rooms,  get¬ 
ting  into  fresh  clothing,  Hal  and  Joe  had  time  enough  to 
get  the  story  out  of  him  and  to  become  correspondingly 
excited. 

But  they  became  mum  again  as  they  hurried  off  to  supper 
at  Commons. 

Either  they  were  not  as  hungry  as  usual,  or  had  more  on 
their  minds,  for  supper  was  made  as  short  a  meal  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Then  off  to  the  railway  station  they  walked,  briskly, 
with  much  consulting  of  watches  on  the  way. 

“As  might  have  been  expected,”  laughed  Frank,  when 
the  three  drew  up  on  the  station  platform.  “We’re  fifteen 
minutes  ahead  of  time.” 

“It’s  not  a  fault  to  be  early,”  retorted  Hal. 

“I  wish  I  had  ordered  those  chops,”  sighed  Joe. 

“No,  you  don’t,  either,”  retorted  Hal.  “It  always  takes 
a  long  time  to  get  broils  at  Commons.  Now  we’re  sure  to 
be  on  hand  and  see  Mr.  Jim  Frost  descend  from  the  train 
between  two  detectives.” 

Frank  was  silent  for  the  next  few  minutes. 

He  was  wondering  whether  Amy  Frost  was  as  good  a 
woman  as  Kitty  Dunstan  believed  her  to  be. 

“For  it  looks  wonderfully  as  if  she  knew  what  was  up, 
and  purposely  detained  me  in  order  to  give  her  brother 
that  chance  to  get  away.” 

Still,  of  course,  there  was  a  great  chance  that  Amy  was 
really  innocent  of  any  deliberate  share  in  the  day’s  wrong¬ 
doings. 

“If  she  merely  suspects  that  her  brother  was  guilty  of 
that  other  crime,”  muttered  Manley,  to  himself,  “it  was 
natural  that  she  should  be  sick  with  the  worry  of  trying  to 
make  up  her  mind  about  his  guilt  or  innocence.  Yet  she 
heard  the  news  of  the  murder  wonderfully  early,  and  was 
down  at  the  morgue  with  great  promptness.  But,  oh 
pshaw !  The  papers  were  all  out  with  extras  about  the 
crime.  She  may  have  stumbled  upon  a  newspaper,  read  the 
description  of  the  dead  man,  and  then - ”  * 

But  it  was  all  a  sad  tangle,  whichever  way  he  tried  to 
figure  it-  out. 

“One  thing  is  certain,”  Frank  mused,  grimly.  “Kit 
won't  thank  me  particularly  for  bringing  about  the  arrest 
of  her  friend’s  brother.  Why  couldn’t  some  one  else  than 
myself  have  gotten  on  the  trail  of  this  crime?” 

“Train’s  coming,”  chirped  Joe. 

“Wonder  if  Tod  will  be  with  the  outfit?”  cogitated  Hal. 

They  wpre  not  long  left  in  doubt  as  to  their  friend. 

“Yes,  there’s  Tod!”  cried  Hal,  as  one  of  the  cars  of 
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the  incoming  train  rolled  past  them.  “But  where's  Frost? 
He’s  a  big  fellow,  you  said.” 

They  followed  the  car  up  to  where  Tod  was  getting  off. 

Owen’s  face  was  black  with  wrath. 

As  Tod  stepped  down  to  the  ground  a  man  slipped  up 
beside  him  on  either  side. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  chief  of  police  appeared, 
hastening  out  of  the  railway  station. 

“Here,  Manley!”  quivered  Tod. 

“Right  here,  old  fellow,”  hailed -Frank. 

“Talk  to  these  idiots!” 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter?” 

“Matter  enough,”  growled  Tod.  “They’ve  arrested  me.” 

“Arrested  you.  Tod  Owen?”  gasped  Manley. 

“Tod  Owen?”  gasped  the  detectives,  in  their  turn. 

“Didn’t  I  tell  you  so?”  growled  Tod,  turning  on  the 
detectives,  who  now  looked  as  if  they  wished  the  earth  would 
open  and  swallow  them. 

But  one  of  them  suddenly  bolted  to  the  forward  end  of 
the  train. 

■* 

“Why,  what’s  wrong?”  broke  in  the  chief  of  police. 

“These  fool  Bridgeport  officers  arrested  me  for  Jim 
Frost!”  came,  explosively,  from  Tod. 

“Why,  we  thought  it  was  all  right,”  stammered  the  re¬ 
maining  Bridgeport  man. 

“I  told  you  it  wasn’t,”  Tod  stormed. 

“And  the  other  fellow  told  us  it  was.” 

“Who  was  this  other  felloAv?”  demanded  the  chief. 

“Jim  Frost  himself,”  muttered  Owen. 

“Come  up  to  the  platform.  We’d  better  have  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  this,”  suggested  the  chief. 

“Explantion?”  grumbled  Tod.  “May  I  ask  who  you 
are,  sir?” 

“The  chief  of  police.” 

“Then,  see  here,”  blurted  Tod.  “Manley  left  me  down¬ 
stairs  at  the  hotel.  I  saw  Jim  Frost  come  hurrying  down, 
and  I  shadowed  him  away  from  the  hotel.  He  came  down 
here,  got  aboard  a  train  for  New  York,  and  so  I  did  tho 
same  thing.  At  Bridgeport  I  saw  the  detectives  come  into 
the  car.  I  was  sitting  a  good  ways*  behind  Frost,  who 
hadn’t  appeared  to  see  me.  T  knew  the  men  were  detec¬ 
tives  when  they  came  in  the  car.” 

“How  did  you  know?”  broke  in  the  chief. 

“How  did  I  know?”  exploded  Tod.  “Look  at  their 
badges  showing  under  their  lapels.  Might  as  well  have  the 
word  ‘police’  written  all  over  ’em !  Then  Jim  Frost  loomed 
up  behind  the  police  fellows  and  said :  ‘Officers,  there’s 
your  man !’  He  showed  some  kind  of  a  badge,  said  he  was 
a  private  detective  and  had  shadowed  me  from  New 
Haven.” 

“Didn’t  you  explain?”  demanded  the  chief. 

“Explain?”  bellowed  Tod.  “I  didn’t  do  a  thing  else! 
Rut  Frost  told  these  fellows  that  I  was  a  slick  article  and 
would  bear  close  watching.  Told  ’em  not  to  take  their 
eyes  off  me.  So  they  plumped  me  down  in  a  seat  and  told 
me  to  shut  up.  I  had  to,  for  they  trouldn't  listen  to  me.” 

“There’s  been  some  mistake.”  hinted  the  remaining 
Bridgeport  detective,  meekly. 
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“Mistake,"  snorted  the  New  Haven  chief.  “Didn't  you 
have  my  description?  You  were  after  a  man  of  thirty- 
five.  You've  brought  me  a  boy  of  eighteen  or  so!” 

“The  real  Frost  wasn't  on  the  smoking  car,”  announced 
the  other  Bridgeport  man,  hurriedly  joining  the  group. 

“Of  course  he  isn't,"  jeered  Tod.  “Oh,  you  idiots!” 

“But  how  did  you  make  such  a  mistake  as  to  bring  this 
young  man  for  a  thirty-five-year-old  man?”  insisted  the 
chief. 

“Your  telegram  didn't  state  the  age,”  declared  one  of  the 
Bridgeport  men,  producing  the  message. 

The  chief  glanced  at  the  paper,  then  grimly  admitted: 

“Partly  my  mistake,  I  see.” 

“Well,  Frost  has  got  away,”  Frank  broke  in.  “This 
young  man  is  my  friend  and  fellow-student,  Owen.” 

“We’ll  nab  the  girl,”  whispered  the  chief. 

Frank  winced.  He  had  been  dreading  this. 

“But  you  haven’t  a  bit  of  evidence  against  Amy  Frost,” 
Manley  urged. 

“No;  we’ll  get  her  and  hold1  her  on  suspicion,  until  this 
tangle  is  worked  out  a  bit.” 

“And  you’ll  give  the  whole  thing  to  the  newspapers,  I 
suppose?”  asked  Frank,  uneasily. 

“Not  a  word  to-night,”  promised  the  chief.  “Our  game 
is  to  keep  quiet  until  we  have  Frost.  I  shan’t  say  a  word 
to  the  reporters.  But  now  for  the  girl !” 

The  chief  and  one  of  his  men  visited  the  hotel. 

Frank  and  his  friends  waited  at  a  little  distance,  but 
they  saw  the  chief  reappear  without  a  prisoner. 

“I  had  a  man  at  the  hotel,”  sighed  the  chief,  disgustedly. 
“But  he  let  the  girl  go  out,  as  he  said  he  had  no  orders  to 
take  her  in.  Ten  to  one  she’s  jumped  the  town.” 

Ten  to  one  she  had. 

For  in  the  next  forty-eight  hours  no  word  was  received 
of  the  whereabouts  of  either  Jim  Frost  or  of  his  sister, 
Amy. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  COACH. 

“Manley !” 

It  wa3  Coach  Lush  who  called,  as  our  hero  was  passing 
the  gym  building. 

Frank  halted  quickly,  and  Mr.  Lush  overtook  him. 
“What’s  on  for  early  afternoon?” 

“Nothing  until  a  recitation  at  four  o’clock,”  Frank  an¬ 
swered. 

“And  Spofford ?” 

“He’s  down  for  the  same  hour.” 

“Has  he  anything  else?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“Wouldn’t  be  taking  you  away  from  your  duties,  1  sup- 

?”  insinuated  the  coach. 


“Nothing  that  couldn’t  be  made  up  within  the  next 
twenty-four  hours.” 

“How  would  you  and  Spofford  like  to  jump  on  a  car 
with  me  and  go  out  to  Yale’s  field?” 

“For  baseball  show-down?”  asked  Frank,  eagerly. 

“Yes.” 

“I  can  speak  for  my  friend.  We’d  like  nothing  better.” 

“Meet  me  here,  then,  in  fifteen  minutes,  Manley.  I’m 
going  to  take  Estey  and  Silliinan  out,  too.” 

The  last  two  named  were  other  candidates  for  the  battery 
of  the  freshman  nine. 

Having  given  his  order,  the  coach  turned  away. 

“One  moment,  if  you  please,  sir,”  Frank  interposed. 
“May  we  bring  Owen  and  Prescott  with  us?” 

“What  for?”  '  » 

“Well,  sir,  they’d  like  first-rate  to  see  the  •  practice, 
and - ” 

“And - ” 

“I  know  they’d  be  happy  for  a  month  over  a  chance  to 
show  you  whether  they  know  anything  about  baseball,” 
Frank  finished,  eagerly. 

“Well,  bring  ’em  along,”  smiled  the  coach.  “But  don’t 
any  of  you  get  your  hopes  too  high  over  making  the  nine. 
There’s  a  lot  of  trying-out  and  weeding-out  to  be  done  yet.” 

But  Frank  was,  happy — wholly  happy,  however — as  he 
burst  into  his  rooms. 

Tod  and  Joe  were  across  the  corridor  in  their  own  den, 
but  they  came  quickly  on  the  summons. 

Frank  passed  the  news  around,  adding : 

“Now  hustle,  for  if  we’re  late - ” 

“We’d  commit  suicide,  if  we  were,”  Joe  flashed  out. 

Evidently  the  coach  didn’t  believe  in  telling  all  his  plans. 

For  Manley  and  his  little  squad,  when  they  reached  the 
gym,  found  nearly  thirty  smiling  freshmen  assembled. 

As  for  baggage,  these  young  men  seemed  equipped  for  a 
journey  to  New  York  or  Boston. 

Every  one  carried  at  least  a  ponderous  bag  containing 
the  various  articles  of  baseball  paraphernalia. 

Hal  carried  two  bags,  one  of  which  jingled  with  a  light 
metallic  sound  as  he  walked. 

“You’ve  got  my  curiosity  going,”  smiled  Mr.  Lush,  as 
Hal  approached.  “What  makes  the  noise  in  that  bag?” 

“Something  Manley  asked  me  to  bring,”  Hal  admitted. 

“Oh,  a  secret,  eh?” 

“No,”  Frank  put  in,  as  Hal  hesitated.  “I’ll  tell  you 
what’s  in  the  bag,  Mr.  Lush.  Empty  tomato  cans.” 

“What  on  earth  are  you  going  to  do  with  them?” 

“If  you’ll  allow  it,  we’ll  show  you  a  little  stunt  we  used 
to  do  in  our  home  club.” 

“Oh !  Very  good,  if  there’s  the  time.” 

It  took  the  spare  space  on  three  street  cars  to  get  the 
party  started  for  Yale’s  athletic  field. 

But  that  great  field,  or  stadium,  was  reached  at  last, 
without  the  loss  of  any  freshmen  on  the  way. 

Some  of  the  young  men  had  been  on  that  field  before — as 
spectators — but  this  was  .the  first  time  that  any  of  them 
iad  been  there  as  candidates  for  Yale  athletic  honors. 

“You*won’t  find  this  much  of  a  field  to-day,  gentlemen,” 
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announced  Coach  Lush,  as  he  led  them  out  into  the  field. 
“  It’s  just  the  way  the  winter  storms  have  left  it.  Ground’s 
in  a  fearful  condition.  Rut  I  felt  that  1  wanted  to  see  some 
of  you  at  work  outside  of  the  cage.  Do  the  best  you  can, 
with  such  ground  under  your  feet.  Of  course,  f  shall  make 
allowances  to-day.” 

There  was  a  scattering  for  the  stands,  where  the  work 
of  dressing  was  quickly  under  way. 

This  dressing,  in  most  instances,  consisted  only  of  chang¬ 
ing  shoes  and  pulling  on  sweaters. 

Frank  was  one  of  the  first  to  appear,  ready  for  the  after¬ 
noon’s  work. 

“Now,  what  do  you  do  with  those  tomato  cans?”  asked 

Mr.  Lush. 

Frank  briefly  explained  the  idea,  one  of  his  own  contriv¬ 
ance. 

“We  have  other  ways  of  reaching  the  result  here,  but 
your  idea  is  good  enough/’  nodded  the  coach.  “Find  a 
horse  and  set  up  the  cans.  The  thing  will  limber  up  some 
of  the  candidates.” 

Frank  quickly  found  a  carpenter’s  horse  and  carried  it 
out  into  the  field. 

On  top  of  it,  at  equal  distances  apart,  Hal  set  up  six 
tomato  cans. 

“Here’s  a  new  wrinkle  some  of  the  candidates  tried  last 
summer,”  called  out  Mr.  Lush.  “It  sounds  good,  so  we’ll 
have  a  little  test.” 

“Shall  I  make  the  first  attempt?”  asked  Frank,  as  the 
other  candidates  gathered  curiously. 

“Go  ahead,”  nodded  the  coach. 

Manley  paced  off  ninety  feet  from  the  horse  and  drew  a 
line  in  the  ground:  • 

Then,  standing  at  the  line,  with  a  ball  in  either  hand,  and 
a  few  more  lying  at  his  feet,  Frank  explained: 

“The  idea  is  to  throw  straight  enough  to  knock  off  the 
cans  in  proper  order,  from  right  to  left.  To  knock  off  the 
wrong  can  counts  out  the  fellow’s  score.” 

A  yell  of  derision  went  up. 

“Better  yell,  gentlemen,  after  you’ve  tried,”  warned  the 
coach. 

Frank  threw  in  a  swift  one,  popping  off  the  first  can. 

His  other  five  throws  followed  quickly.  Tod  and  Joe 
scouting  for  the  balls. 

•Four  down  out  of  the  six ! 

“When  in  practice  1  could  generally  get  all  six  down,” 
Frank  explained. 

Hal,  having  set  the  cans  up  again,  ran  back  for  a  try. 

He,  .too,  bowled  over  four  of  the  cans. 

“Who  wants  to  try  next?”  called  Mr.  Lush. 

There  was  a  pause  of  hesitancy. 

None  of  the  freshmen  who  were  new  to  this  stunt  cared 
to  try  it,  for  the  first  time,  under  the  keen  eyes  of  the 
coach. 

“No  one  else  to  try  it?”  challenged  Lush. 

Still  no  offers. 

Tod  and  Joe  stood  by,  looking  on  wistfully. 

But  they  had  not  yet  been  called  to  any  of  the  other 


practice,  so  they  hung  back  from  fear  of  being  thought 

“fresh.” 

“Prescott?  Owen ?’’ suggested  Mr.  Lush. 

“Why,  yes,  I’d  like  to  try  it,”  said  Joe,  with  sudden 
modesty. 

“So  would  I,”  Tod  added,  “though  the  game  is  almost 
new  to  me.” 

“Go  ahead,  Owen.” 

Tod  tried,  throwing  with  a  good  deal  of  precision  and 
careful  aim. 

Out  of  six  throws  he  downed  three  of  the  cans. 

Then  Joe,  quiet  but  interested,  stepped  forward. 

His  performance  almost  evoked  cheers,  for  he  knocked 
over' five  out  of  the  six  cans. 

“A  good  performance — very  good,”  nodded  the  coach. 
“Now,  who  else?” 

The  other  freshmen  did  not  respond  until  called  upon  by 
name. 

Then  a  dozen  or  so  of  them  tried  it. 

None  of  them  beat  Tod’s  score  of  three,  but  several  of 
them  came  below  it. 

Three  men  out  of  the  dozen  retired,  red-faced  and  sheep¬ 
ish, 'without  having  scored  a  single  can. 

“It’s  easy  to  see  who  needs  that  kind  of  practice,”  re¬ 
marked  the  coach,  drily.  “Manley,  your  invention  has 
plenty  of  merit.  Gentlemen,  when  you  have  time  to  waste 
you  can  do  worse  than  to  go  off  somewhere  and  work  per- 
severingly  at  this  stunt.” 

Estey  and  Silliman  were  now  called  upon  to  show  what 
they  could  do  in  battery  work  in  the  open. 

Frank  and  Hal  looked  on  anxiously. 

The  freshman  pair  were  certainly  good  at  their  work. 

“They  go  rather  ahead  of  us,  don’t  they?”  whispered 
Frank. 

“Estey  can  catch  better  than  I  can,”  Hal  admitted. 
“  But  Silliman  hasn’t  got  you  -hurt  any  on  driving  the 
ball  in.” 

“  Tt  strikes  me  he  has  better  control*”  replied  Frank, 
thoughtfully. 

“Manley  and  Spofford !” 

It  was  their  turn  to  step  out  and  work  according  to  the 
coach’s  orders. 


“Steady — that’s  all,”  whispered  Frank. 

Both  felt  on  their  mettle.  They  made  a  much  better 
showing  than  had  been  possible  in  the  cage. 

Two  or  three  times  Lush  podded,  approvingly. 

1  hat  was  praise  enough  from  him,  for  coaches  trying  out 
new  material  are  usually  sparing  of  their  words. 

1  hen  a  new  set  of  men  were  ordered  out — fielders,  this 
time. 


“I  wish  T  could  get  into  that!”  muttered  Joe. 

1  rescott/  called  the  coach,  “you  did  pretty  well  with 
the  cans.  Show  us  what  you  can  do  now.” 

Hushing  with  pleasure  at  the  chance,  Joe  jogged  out. 

Only  Tod,  out  ot  the  four,  was  left  wholly  on  the  anxious 
seat  now. 

“It’s  too  bad  to  see  Tod  waiting.”  muttered  Frank,  un- 
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easih.  He  $  as  good  as  any  of  us,  and  the  poor  follow  has 
>ot  his  heart  on  the  diamond.” 

“Ho  11  find  his  chance  vet,”  prophesied  Hal. 

It  was  a  hard  try-out  of  Holders  that  followed. 

“Iheres  just  about  time  for  a  one-inning  scrub  game,” 
suggested  Lush,  glancing  at  his  watch. 

There  was  a  furore  of  excitement  in  an  instant. 

Ihe  selection  of  the  scrub  teams  would  furnish  at  least 
some  indication  of  whom  the  coach  considered  the  most 
available  men  for  the  freshmen  nine. 

“Silliman  and  Estev  for  battery  of  team  Number  One,” 
said  Lush,  slowly,  jotting  down  the  names  in  a  note-book 
in  his  hand. 

M  ith  a  good  deal  of  deliberation  the  other  players  on 
the  first  nine  were  chosen. 

Faces  of  the  successful  candidates  glowed  with  pleasure 
at  even  this  slight  sign  of  favor. 

‘‘For  team  Number  Two,”  drawled  Lush,  and  then  stop¬ 
ped. 

There  was  an  anxious  pause. 

“I  think  we'll  try  Manley  and  Spofford  for  battery.” 

The  making  up  of  the  list  went  on.  Joe  was  slated  for 
first  base,  and  would  have  liked  to  toss  up  his  cap  and  yell. 

Position  after  position  was  assigned. 

“Third  base - ”  speculated  Lush. 

He  glanced  up,  chancing  to  meet  Frank’s  eye. 

“Manley,  you  look  as  if  you  had  something  to  say.” 

“I  have,  sir,  if - ” 

“Well?” 

“If  it  won’t  seem  fresh  in  me.” 

“You  want  to  suggest  a  third  baseman?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Who  is  he?” 

“Owen.” 

Tod  jumped. 

Lush  hesitated,  frowning  slightly. 

'“Wholly  untried  man.  Still,  this  little  gamelet  doesn’t 
bind  anvthing.” 

Writing  in  his  note-book,  Lush  drawled: 

“Third  base,  Owen.” 

Tod  had  his  chance ! 

It  made  the  boy  from  Bradford  happier  than  the  winning 
of  any  game  at  home  had  done  the  year  before ! 

“Let  the  pitchers  toss  for  batting  privilege,”  said  Lush. 

Silliman  tossed,  Frank  called. 

Silliman  won  and  led  his  side  to  the  bat. 

“Cool,  now,  Hal,”  Frank  begged.  “This  is  the  first 
real  show-down.” 

It  was  Berrington  who  went  first  to  the  bat. 

With  the  coolness  and  judgment  that  characterizes  the 
real  pitcher,  Frank  sized  up  his  man. 

Berrington  looked  calmly  confident. 

Frank  sent  in  a  tempting  outshoot. 

Berrington  swung  and  lost — then  looked  slightly  dis¬ 
concerted. 

Frank  fumbled  for  another  outshoot,  but  Hal  knew 

bet  Fr. 

In  oarne  the  ball — a  spit. 


It  tantalized  the  batsman  to  swing  and  to  find  the  ball 
passing  eighteen  inches  below  his  bat. 

It  brought  a  roar  from  some  of  the  onlookers,  too. 

Third,  the  jump-ball,  and  Berrington  had  struck  out — 
and  very  likely  had  ruined  his  chances  for  the  freshmen 
nine  as  well. 

Then  Silliman,  who  had  been  watching,  came  next  to  the 
bat. 

He  caught  an  out-shoot  at  the  second  try  and  kicked  the 
first  bag. 

The  next  man  got  in  a  bunt  that  bothered  short,  and 
reached  first,  while  Silliman  legged  it  to  second. 

The  next  mail  tried  a  bunt  and  got  it,  but  short  was  work¬ 
ing  this  time. 

With  not  a  second’s  hesitation,  shortstop,  before  he  had 
fairly  straightened,  after  picking  up  the  ball,  drove  it 
swiftly  to  Tod. 

It  was  a  straight  throw,  but  the  elevation  was  too  great. 

Tod  stood  there  like  a  stone  wall  as  the  ball  started. 

It  seemed  likely  to  pass  a  yard  too  high. 

But  just  in  the  nick  of  time  Tod  rose  in  the  air,  closed 
his  hands  nimbly  over  the  ball,  and  Silliman  was  out ! 

Lush  nodded. 

Drops  of  rain  were  falling  &s  Frank  got  the  ball  again. 

The  man  now  in  front  of  him  looked  like  a  “slick 
article.” 

Manley  signalled  and  drove — a  fooler.  One  strike! 

It  was  shortly  two  balls  and  two  strikes. 

Then  a  slower  one,  and  a  bunt. 

The  bunt  came  so  near  that  Frank  himself  raced  and 
picked  it  up. 

Without  waiting  to  straighten  *he  let  it  ffy  at  Joe. 

Again,  it  was  a  high  one,  but  Joe  was  there  and  ready. 
He  rose  in  the  air,  combed  down  the  ball,  and  it  was  three 
out. 

Moreover,  the  rain  was  falling  steadily  now,  and  promis¬ 
ing  to  get  heavier. 

“Game  called,”  declared  the  coach.  “Too  bad.  Still, 
we’ve  had  a  little  pleasure,  gentlemen.” 

A  little  pleasure!  Our  four  friends  felt  they  had  had 
almost  the  time  of  their  lives. 

For  now  the  prospect  of  standing  for  Yale  freshmen  on 
the  diamond  seemed  looming  up  bigger  every  day! 

Before  they  left  the  field,  Coach  Lush  named  several 
men  whose  batting  he  wanted  to  watch  at  the  first  chance. 

Among  the  names  were  those  of  Manley,  Spofford,  Pres¬ 
cott  and  Owen. 


CTIAPTEB  IX. 


FRANK  PRAYS  SHERLOCK  HOLMES. 

The  next  afternoon  Frank  found  himself  with  two  or 
three  hours  on  his  hands.  > 
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“I  need  a  few  little  things,  so  I'll  go  down  to  Howe  & 
Stetson’s/’  he  decided,  on  returning  to  Pierson  and  finding 
his  own  friends  away. 

Rummaging  through  his  bureau,  and  finding  out  just 
what  he  wanted,  he  started  briskly  off  for  the  department 
store. 

No  more  had  been  heard  of  Jim  Frost,  nor,  for  that 
matter,  of  his  sister  Amy. 

Their  baggage  was  still  at  the  hotel,  but  there  was  no 
reason  to  believe  that  either  would  claim  it  for  the  present. 

Truth  to  tell,  Frank  was  glad  that  the  matter  had  drop¬ 
ped  where  it  had. 

“  It  isn't  such  fun  as  it  might  be,  bringing  Kit’s  friends 
into  trouble,”  he  muttered,  as  he  strolled  down  past  the 
hotel.  “I’m  almost  glad  that  the  police  are  having  a  slow 
time  of  it.  It’s  a  silent  time,  too,  and  the  public  doesn't 
even  suspect  that  the  police  know  the  murdered  man’s 
name.  Well,  I've  done  my  whole  duty.  I  haven’t  helped 
a  murderer  to  escape  justice.  I  wouldn’t,  no  matter  who 
wanted  me  to.  But  I’m  not  sorry  that  I  don’t  know  any 
more.” 

Frank  always  hated  shopping. 

Reaching  the  store,  he  made  his  way  through  the  depart¬ 
ments  that  were  on  the  way  to  the  one  for  which  he  was 
headed. 

He  paid  little  heed  to  the  other  busy  shoppers  around 
him  until  he  heard  a  saleswoman  ask: 

“What  size?” 

“Nine  and  a  half,  please.” 

rlhat  voice  brought  him  to  a  full  stop.  He  turned  and 
looked  at  the  back  of  Kitty  Dunstan’s  well-shaped  head. 

There  were  quick  greetings,  after  which  Frank  looked 
away. 

Kitty  was  buying  stockings.  She  ordered  six  pair,  laid 
down  a  bill,  and  then  turned  again  to  chat  with  Frank. 

/Out  for  an  afternoon  of  it?”  he  inquired. 

No;  I  am  through  with  my  purchases.  I  am  having 
them  sent,  you  know.” 

1  hen  1  shan’t  have  the  pleasure  of  carrying  much  for 
vou.” 

That  sounds  almost  like  a  promise  to  walk  home  with 
me,”  Kitty  smiled. 

^  ou  may  understand  me  as  asking  permission/’ 

As  Kitty  received  her  change  and  they  turned  away,  she 
asked : 


“That’s  hard  to  say,”  Frank  answered,  evasively. 

“Do  you  think  Jim  Frost  was  guilty  of  that  awful  < 
crime?”  | 

“Everything  points  that  way,  Kit.  I  know  he  tried  to 
kill  me.” 

“Tried  to  kill  you?”  Kit  asked,  in  horrified  astonish¬ 
ment. 

Her  face  went  white  and  her  lips  trembled. 

“Well,  I  certainly  thought  that  was  what  he  was  trying 
to  do,”  Frank  smiled.  “He  drove  a  knife  into  my  chest 
and  came  near  finishing  me.  Nothing  but  a  text-book 
that  I  was  carrying  under  my  vest  saved  me.  As  it  is, 
I've  got  a  rather  red  scar  yet  to  show  where  the  knife 
glanced  and  slit  me.” 

“When  did  that  happen.” 

“At  the  hotel,  later  in  the  day  that  I  was  out  at  your 

house.” 

“Why,  Amy  didn’t - ”  began  Kitty. 

“Didn’t — what?”  # 

“Didn’t  see  that  attempt,  did  she?” 

“No;  she  entered  the  room  right  afterward,  but  I  held 
my  hat  over  the  bloodstains  on  the  cloth.” 

“And  you  didn’t  tell  her?” 

“No;  I  hadn’t  the  heart  to.” 

“I’m  awfully  glad  you  didn’t  tell  her,”  Kitty  cried. 

“Why?” 

“Because  I  think  Amy> has  a  suspicion  of  her  brothers 
guilt,  and  the  dread  that  Jim  was  mixed  up  in  that  awful 
affair  is  driving  her  almost  crazy.” 

“But  you  haven't  seen  or  heard  from  her  since?” 

“No;  but  I  know  just  how  poor  Amy  feels.” 

“It's  a  tough  position  for  a  sister,”  Frank* commented, 
simply. 

“Do  you  think  they’ll  ever  catch  Jim  Frost?”' 

“That’s  quite  impossible  to  say.  It’s  up  to  the  police.” 

“Then  you’re  not  taking  any  part  in  the  search?”  Kitty 
asked. 

“No;  simply  because  I’ve  dropped  naturally  out  of  it. 
Of  course,  if  I  found  out  where  Frost  was  I’d  feel  that  1 
had  no  right  to  screen  a  fugitive  from  justice.” 

“Of  course,”  Kittv  assented,  not  very  warmly. 

1  hen  she  managed  to  change  the  subject,  and  at  length 
I  rank  began  to  tell  her  how  the  freshman  ball  season  was 
opening. 


“  Are  you  going  to  get  anything?” 

“Not  now.  That  can  wait.” 

As  soon  as  they  were  away  from  the  bustle  of  the  shop¬ 
ping  crowd  Frank  asked: 

“Heard  from  Miss  Frost?” 

“No.” 

“You  knew  she  had  loft  the  hotel,  didn’t  you?” 

“  1  suspected  as  much.” 

“Why,  Kit?” 

“Because  if  she  hadn’t  left  town  Amy  would  have  been 
out  to  «ee  me  again.  What  has  happened?” 

“Whv.  she  and  her  brother  have  disappeared.” 

“Are  the  police  after  them— after  him,  I  mean?” 


“Oh,  if  only  you  four  could  all  make  the  nine!”  Kittv 
cried. 

Tt  seems  almost  too  much  to  hope  that  any  of  us  can.” 

Frank  sighed.  ‘Down  here  at  ^  ale  there’ s  an  awful  lot 
of  material.” 


"  non  rney  entered  the  house  Kittv  led  Frank  into  her 

Father’s  library.  Mr.  Dunstan  being  then  ,wav  at  his  basi- 
ness  office. 

The  young  people  talked  on  various  topics  for  n  f  . 
minutes,  until  Frank,  fixing  his  gaze  keenly  on  the  girl* 
face,  said: 


'W 


Kit.  T  wish  you  <1  do  me  a  very  great  favor  “ 
“Why,  of  course,  Frank.” 
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“Kun  upstairs,  won't  you,  and  ask  Amy  Frost  if  she'll 
see  me  ?” 

Kitty  Duns  tan  fairly  jumped  out  of  her  chair,  flushing 
and  paling  by  turns. 

“Why,  Frank — what — what  do  you  mean?” 

“Just  what  I  asked,  Kit,”  he  replied,  rising,  too. 

“What  makes  you  think  that  Amy  is  in  this  house ?” 

“Kit,  you  dear  little  simpleton,”  he  smiled,  pinching  her 
cheek  gently,  “do  you  remember  where  1  met  you?” 

“At  Howe  &  Stetson's — yes.” 

“Do  you  remember  what  you  were  doing?” 

“Yes.” 

“Kit,  I'm  a  good  deal  of  a  chump,  I  know,  when  it  comes 
to  matters  of  women’s  dress,  but  you  were  buying  stock¬ 
ings.” 

“Yes.” 

“And  I  distinctly  heard  you  ask  for  nines  and  a  half.” 

“I  did.” 

“Kit,  do  you  think  I’m  such  an  ignoramus  as  to  believe 
that  you  intend  to  wear  nines  and  a  half  inside  of  a  two- 
and-a-half  boot?” 

Kitty  gasped. 

“Miss  Frost  has  a  rather  larger  foot  than  yours,”  he 
suggested,  smilingly. 

“Gracious !” 

“You  have  no  other  guests  in  the  house?” 

“N-n-no.” 

“  And  you  weren’t  buying  dollar  and  a  half  stockings  for 
any  of  the  women  servants,”  wound  up  Frank.  “So,  do 
you  mind  taking  my  message  to  Miss  Frost?” 

“Frank  Manley,”  uttered  Kitty,  aghast,  “did  you - ” 

“Yes,  I  dropped — if  that’s  what  you  want  to  know — the 
instant  I  heard  you  call  the  size  and  saw  what  you  were 
buying.  So,  are  you  going  to  be  a  good  girl  and  take  my 
message?” 

“Yes,”  gasped  Kitty.  “But,  oh,  Frank,  you  won’t - ” 

“No !  I  won’t  eat  her,  or  try  to  elope  with  her,”  Manley 
promised,  promptly.  “Now,  hurry,  please,  Kit,  dear!'’ 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  QUEER  MAN  AT  86. 

As  Kitty  closed  the  door  behind  her,  Frank  looked  care¬ 
lessly  around  him. 

He  was  familiar  with  the  severely  plain  furniture  of 
•John  Dun stan’s  library,  and  so  there  was  nothing  particu¬ 
larly  to  attract  his  attention. 

Strolling  listlessly  about,  yet  with  his  eyes  open,  Manley 
cane  to  a  little  side  table  that  was  sometimes  used  as  a  writ¬ 
ing  desk. 

There  was  sationery  there,  and  a  strip  of  blotting  paper. 

But  what  attracted  Manley’s  attention  was  a  peculiar, 
agr  •-* hie  odor  that  lingered  faintly  near  the  desk. 


“Why,  that  must  be  the  perfume  that  Miss  Frost  uses,” 
lie  reflected.  “Yes,  I’m  sure  of  it.  Then  she  must  have 
been  sitting  here — writing.  To  whom,  1  wonder?” 

Frank  stood  looking  intently  at  the  desk  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  as  if  he  almost  hoped  that  that  piece  of  furniture 
could  answer  his  question. 

“To  whom  did  she  write?”  he  went  on,  “Not  to  her 
friends,  certainly,  if  she  is  virtually  in  hiding  here.  To 
her  brother,  then?  It  must  have  been.  Yes,  she  has  been 
writing  to  her  brother.” 

As  Frank  continued  looking  at  the  desk,  his  eye  was 
caught  by  a  few  indistinct  words  on  the  blotter. 

Snatching  it  up,  he  held  it  before  a  mirjor. 

The  reverse  impression  of  the  handwriting  was  now  quite 
legible. 

Frank  started  slightly,  then  heard  a  step  outside,  and 
dropped  the  blotter. 

He  was  standing  near  the  middle  of  the  room  when  Amy 
Frost,  white  as  a  ghost,  entered. 

“Mr.  Manley,  you  have  startled  me.” 

*  “Then  I  am  sorry,”  Frank  answered,  slowly,  “for  I  did 
not  mean  to.” 

“I  am  almost  forced  to  believe  that  you  are  my  evil 
genius,”  Amy  went  on,  her  lips  trembling.  “The  other 
day  I  met  you,  and  troubles  came  thick  and  fast  after  that. 
Now,  when  I  am  really  in  hiding,  you  find  me  out  here. 
And  yet  Miss  Dunstan  assured  me  that  she  did  not  tell 
you  I  was  here.” 

“She  did  not,”  Frank  answered.  “I  found  that  out  for 
myself.” 

“How?” 

“I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  answer  you.” 

“What  is  your  purpose  in  being  here?” 

“I  came  to  see  yon.” 

“Why?  Do  you  belong  to  the  police?” 

“No;  I  am  what  I  told  you — a  student  at  Yale.” 

“Then  how  do  you  come  to  be  mixed  up  in  this  peculiar 
affair  of  ours  at  all  ?” 

“Miss  Frost,  it  was  I  who  discovered  Geoffrey  Parsons, 
as  be  was - ” 

“Dying,”  supplied  Miss  Frost,  with  a  shudder. 

“Yes.  And  I  happened  to  find  clues  that  were  of  value 
to  the  police.” 

“Why  should  you  be  interested  in  the  police  if  you  do 
not  belong  to  them?” 

“It  was  the  interest,  Miss  Frost,  that  every  citizen  must 
take  in  the  punishment  of  crime.” 

“Crime?  Then  you  are  sure  that  there  was  a  crime?  It 
was  not  suicide?” 

Amy  Frost  had  taken  a  step  forward,  and  now  she  peered 
appealingly  into  his  eyes. 

“Why,  it  may  have  been  suicide,  of  course,”  lie  admitted. 

“That  is  what  T  had  hoped — what  I  have  tried  to  be¬ 
lieve!”  Amy  cried,  breathing  hard.  “But  toll  me,  Mr. 
Manley,  did.  Mr.  Parsons  say  anything  before  he — he 
died  ?” 

“ He  threw  no  light  on  whether  the  act  was  his  own.” 

“What  did  he  say?  Will  you  tell  me?” 
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Amy’s  eyes  were  fixed  in  strong  appeal  on  Frank’s  face. 

‘‘Why,  Mr.  Pttfsons  seemed  most  anxious  of  all  to  die 
quietly  and  to  luive  nothing  at  all  leak  out.  lie  refused 
particularly  to  give  his  own’name.” 

“Why  was  that,  do  you  think ?” 

“He  told  tne  why  lie  was  silent  as  to  his  own  name.” 

“Why,  then?” 

“Why,”  evaded  Frank,  “he  seemed  to  feel  that  any  pub¬ 
licity  at  all  would  throw  a  cloud  over  a  good  woman.” 

“Then  it  was  a  suicide!”-  Amy  cried,  in  sudden  triumph 
“  Now,  1  am  sure  of  it.  I  can  make  the  world  believe  it ! 
Mr.  Manley,  you  have  brought  me  happiness  at  last!  I 
•know,  now,  that  my  brother  is  not  a  murderer!” 

Amy’s  joy  was  intense. 

“And  Geoff  Parsons  was  splendid — noble!”  she  went  on. 
breathlessly,  and  her  eyes  shining  now.  He  did  not  want 
any  cloud,  any  suspicion,  any  unkind  thought  to  fall  over 
our  family — and  so  he  wanted  to  die  alone  and  unknown.” 

“But  why  should  Parsons  want  to  die?  Can  you  tell 
me  that?”  pressed  Frank. 

“I  do  not  know'.  Honestly,  I  do  not.  What  is  any  one’s 
reason  for  committing  suicide?  And  I  cannot  think  of 
that  just  now,  for  I  am  too  happy  over  having  my  brother’s 
name  cleared.” 

“I  am  afraid,  young  lady,  that  you  have  a  very  hazy 
notion  of  what  constitutes  clearing  one  of  suspicion!” 
Frank  muttered  to  himself. 

“Oh,  I  shall  be  happy  again,  now  that  I  can  believe  in 
my  brother !”  Amy  went  on,  her  eyes  lustrous. 

“Then  you  will  send  him  word?” 

“Yes.” 

Amy  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  she  knew 
her  brother’s  address. 

“Well,  it  will  do  mo  harm  to  send  him  word,”  Frank  as¬ 
sented.  “But,  Miss  Frost,  I  would  not  bring  him  into 
public  light  too  soon,  for  I  may  as  Well  tell  you  that  police 
suspicions  will  not  down  as  soon  as  your  own  do.” 

“Why,  how  can  the  police  doubt  any  longer?”  Amy 
asked,  in  plain  bewilderment. 

“Simply,  I  suppose,  because  it  is  their  business  to  doubt, 
and  not  to  take  a  fond  sister’s  view  without  mature  thought. 
Miss  Frost,  can  I  help  you  in  any  way?” 

“1  thank  you,  Mr.  Manley,  but  1  do  not  see  how.  You 
have  brought  me  what  I  believo  to  be  the  greatest  happi¬ 
ness  that  you  could  possibly  bring  to  tne.  Try  to  believe 
how  heartily  I  thank  you !” 

“There  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  her  voice  rang  with 
earnestness  as  she  held  out  her  hand. 

“Poor  girl!”  murmured  Frank  to  himself,  “I  am  afraid 
you  will  wake  up  to  bitterness  later  on.  I  wish  it  could 
bo  helped !” 

Amy  now  insisted  on  running  off  to  tell  Kitty  the  joyous 
news,  and  presently  both  girls  came  in. 

Frank  took  his  leave  ns  soon  ns  he  could. 

It  was  growing  dark  now,  and  was  quite  dark  by  the 
time  that  he  reached  town. 

He  did  not  go  hark  to  college  for  supper.  He  had  too 
much  on  his  mind,  too  much  to  do,  for  in  some  way  he 


hoped  to  be  able  to  bring  this  Parsons  mystery  to  a  solution 
that  would  make  for  the  ultimate  happiness  of  Kitty  8 
friend. 

“I’m  beginning  to  feel  pretty  sure  that,  whatever  Jim 
Frost  may  be,  Amy  is  all  right,”  he  murmured,  as  he  en¬ 
tered  a  small  restaurant. 

He  ordered  a  simple  meal  and  ate  lightly. 

“And  now,”  he  murmured,  as  he  rose  from  the  table, 
“to  look  into  the  tale  that  the  blotter  told — Stephen  Bor- 
gen,  86  Dusen  Street.” 

He  did  not  even  know  where  that  street  was,  but  found, 
by  inquiring,  that  it  was  less  than  a  mile  away. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  Manley  turned  into  Dusen  Street. 

It  was  a  short  thoroughfare. 

In  the  darkness  he  passed  number  86,  a  low,  two-story 
brick  affair,  a  dwelling  that  looked  as  if  it  had  seen  better 
days. 

The  house  was  closed  and  dark,  and  appeared  to  be  un¬ 
occupied. 

Frank  kept  on,  espying  a  grocery  store  on  the  corner. 

“Now,  a  fellow  in  hiding  must  lay  in  a  stock  of  pro¬ 
visions  to  live  on  for  a  while,”  Frank  reflected. 

A  grocer’s  boy,  with  an  empty  basket  on  his  arm,  came 
loungingly  out  of  the  store. 

“Hullo!”  hailed  Frank. 

“Hullo  yourself !” 

“You  know  the  folks  in  Dusen  Street  pretty  well,  don’t 
you  ?” 

“S’pose  so,”  replied  the  boy,  indifferently. 

Frank  slipped  a  quarter  into  his  hand.  The  boy’s  face 
brightened  wonderfully. 

“I’m  a  stranger  here,”  said  Frank,  “and  I’m  looking  for 
a  fellow  named  Borgen.” 

“Oh,  you  mean  that  nutty  inventor,  I  guess,”  suggested 
the  boy.  “Lives  at  86.” 

“An  old  resident  in  this  neighborhood?” 

“No;  he's  been  here  only  a  day  or  two.” 

“Trades  at  your  store,  I  suppose?” 

“Been  in  only  once.  But  he  lias  ordered  two  baskets 
of  grub.” 

“What  sort  of  looking  chap  is  he?” 

The  boy  gave  a  description  that  might  well  pass  for  that 
of  Jim  Frost. 

But  Frank  shook  his  head. 

“I'm  afraid  it's  not  the  fellow  I  want  to  see.  My  man 
is  a  car  conductor.” 

“Oh,  this  fellow  ain’t  nothing  of  that  sort,”  declared  the 
grocer’s  boy.  “His  hands  are  too  white.” 

“Well,  so  long,  then.” 

Frank  sauntered  around  the  corner,  as  if  in  no  hurrv. 

^  et  he  soon  found  what  he  wanted — an  alley  that  led 
back  of  the  row  of  houses. 

Counting,  Manley  soon  located  the  back  of  No.  86. 

I  hrough  the  curtain  ot  one  window  in  the  second  story 
a  light  shone  rather  dimly. 

Back  ol  the  house  was  a  kitchen  extension,  the  roof  of 
which  was  directly  under  the  window  in  question. 

“That  looks  about  as  easy  as  eau  bo,”  Frank  smiled.  ' 
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He  climbed  the  board  fence  swiftly,  quietly,  and  soon 
had  reached  the  roof  of  the  kitchen. 

On  tip-toe  he  reached  the  window. 

lhe  curtain  was  old  and  worn-out,  with  an  abundance 
of  small  holes  and  cracks  in  its  frayed  surface. 

Moving  softly,  Frank  got  a  glimpse  of  the  interior. 

By  way  of  belongings  there  was  nothing  there  but  a  cot, 
a  chair  and  a  pile  of  dry  groceries. 

A  lamp  rested  on  the  floor  in  a  corner. 

But  it  was  the  man  who  sat  smoking  in  the  chair  that 
chained  Frank's  attention.” 

“No  mistake !”  clicked  Frank.  ‘‘How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Jim  Frost?” 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  GAME  OF  “RAT-IN-TIIE-CORNER /’ 

Yet,  now  that  he  had  found  his  man,  Frank  was  more 
puzzled  than  ever. 

What  should  he  do  with  Jim  Frost? 

Tell  the  police  ? 

Then  Frost  would  be  quickly  arrested. 

Could  there  be  much  doubt  that  he  would  be  convicted 
of  the  murder  of  Geoff  Parsons  ? 

Then  what  of  Amy  Frost?  What.of  her  present,  fragile 
happiness  ? 

What  would  Kitty  think  at  finding  him  the  instrument 
for  the  sure  destruction  of  her  friend’s  peace  of  mind  ? 

“I  wish  to  blazes  I  had  never  dropped  into  this  thing 
at  all!”  flashed  Manley. 

Yet  what  could  he  do?  #Keep  still  and  aid  ill  the  escape 
of  a  man  who  had  committed  the  greatest  crime  on  the 
calendar  of  justice?  ' 

As  Frank  crouched  there,  Frost  rose  slowly,  walked  over 
to  the  lamp,  picked  it  up  and  left  the  room. 

“I'd  like  mightily  to  talk  with  you,  Jim  Frost.  And  I’m 
not  going  to  be  afraid  of  you,  either !” 

Frank  tried  the  window.  It  was  locked  on  the  inside. 

Yet  a  moment’s  careful  work  with  the  thinnest  blade  in 
Manley’s  pocket-knife  slipped  the  catch  back. 

Now  he  opened  the  window  noiselessly  and  stepped  into 
the  darkness  inside,  closing  the  sash  down  softly  after  him. 

“If  .he’s  coming  back  up  here,”  murmured  Frank,  lis¬ 
tening  for  the  sound  of  footsteps  below,  “I  may  as  well 
sit  in  the  chair  and  wait  for  him.  Lord,  the  sight  of  me 
here  will  be  enough  to  make  him  drop  the  lamp.  Well,  1 
suppose  I  can  take  care  of  myself  *in  the  dark.  My  eyes 
will  be  more  used  to  it  than  his.” 

So  Frank  waited  and  listened. 

But  there  were  no  sounds  below. 

He  w  aited  a  long  time,  it  scorned. 

Then,  of  a  sudden,  he  heard  a  startled  breath  at  his  side. 

Whack !  Frank  tumbled  over  out  of  the  chair. 
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More  than  half-dazed,  he  struggled  all  he  could,  yet  soon 
his  hands  were  bound  behind  his  back. 

lie  lay  upon  the  floor,  dazedly  wondering,  but  a  light 
in  the  doorway,  and  the  sound  of  a  step,  aroused  him. 

“Manley!”  cried  Jim  Frost,  as  he  held  the  light  close 
to  the  young  freshman’s  face.  “I  thought  so !” 

With  a  shaking  hand  Frost  placed  the  lamp  on  the  floor 
in  a  far  corner. 

Then  lie  came  back,  rolled  Frank  partly  over,  and  silently 
inspected  the  cords  around  our  hero’s  wrists. 

“Of  course  you  can  yell  for  help,”  suggested  Frost,  sav¬ 
agely.  “But  I  doubt  if  one  short  yell  would  attract  any 
attention,  and  that  yell  would  be  the  last  you’d  ever  give. 
Going  to  keep  quiet  ?” 

“I  guess  so,”  Frank  assented,  as  he  eyed  the  short  but 
ugly  looking  club  that  Jim  Frost  carried  in  one  hand. 

“Oh,  you’re  inclined  to  be  talkative,  eh?”  leered  the 
brute. 

“Willing!”  Frank  corrected. 

“Then  maybe  you'll  tell  me  the  thing  I  want  most  to 
know.” 

“I’ll  try.” 

“Why  do  the  police  want  me?” 

“Don’t  you  know?” 

“No  nonsense,  Manley!  Tell  me!” 

“Oh,  they  want  to  ask  you  about  Geoff  Parsons.” 

“Do  they  know  his  name?” 

“Yes.”  ’ 

“How?” 

“I  told  ’em  his  name.” 

“And  mine,  too,  I  suppose,”  the  brute  growled,  angrily. 

“lres.”  .  . 

“What  business  of  yours  is  this  affair?”  ^ 

“I  simply  happened  to  stumble  into  it,”  Frank  replied. 

“You  lie!” 

“Oh,  please  yourself!”  Frank  retorted,  coolly. 

“Yes,  you  lie,  you  whelp!  You  claim  to  be  a  YYile  stu¬ 
dent.  Perhaps  you  are.  But  at  least  you're  paying  your 
way  through  college  by  being  in  the  pay  of  the  police.” 

“That's  quite  an  idea  for  working  one's  way  through 
college !”  laughed  Frank,  shortly. 

“That’s  not  what  I  care  about,  though,”  snarled  the 
brute.  “Tell  me  this — do  the  police  know  I'm  here?” 

“Find  out  for  yourself.” 

“Confound  you,  Manley,  you’ll  tell  me,  if  you’re  wise.” 

“1?”  dared  Frank.  “I  won’t  tell  you  a  blessed  thing.” 

“Then  have  you  any  idea  what  is  likely  to  happen  to 
you  ?” 

“Yrou  mean  to  threaten  that  you’ll  kill  me,  I  suppose,” 
Frank  retorted,  contemptuously.  “But  you  won’t.  You 
can't  scare  me  with  any  rot  like  that.” 

“Can’t,  eh  ?”  growled  Frost,  seating  himself  in  the  chair, 
but  handling  the  club  menacingly. 

“No;  for  you’ve  committed  one  murder  already,  and 
that  has  set  you  thinking.  You’ve  heard,  somewhere,  that 
a  man  may  commit  a  single  murder  and  get  away  unffe- 
tected.  But  you’ve  also  heard  that  the  fellow  who  commits 
a  second  murder  to  hide  the  first  is  bound  to  he  caught— 
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that  it  never  fails.  My  friend,  you  are  shaking  now  with 
dread  of  the  Connecticut  ^gallows.  You  wake  up  nights 
with  a  strangling  sensation,  for  you’ve  just  dreamed  that 
you  had  been  caught,  and - ” 

“Stop  that!”  snarled  Frost,  throwing  himself  forward 
on  his  knees  beside  the  boy.  “Stop  that,  blast  you,  or  Ell 
take  a  chance  on  the  consequences  of  the  second  killing !” 

“No,  you  won’t,”  Frank  contradicted,  eyeing  the  brute 
as  calmly  as  he  could.  “Frost,  what  a  scoundrel  you’ve 
been !  Did  you  have  no  thought  for  that  sweet  girl,  your 
sister?” 

“What  thought  did  she  have  for  me?”  growled  the  brute, 
crouching  back  and  studying  Manley’s  face. 

“What  did  she  ever  do  against  you?”  Frank  demanded. 

“Refused  to  marry  the  rich  Geolf  Parsons,  who’d  have 
given  his  soul  for  her!” 

“What  good  would  that  have  done  you?”  • 

“Confound  you,  if  she  had  been  the  right  kind  of  a  sister 
to  me,  wouldn’t  she  have  found  a  way  to  divide  Parsons’s 
money  with  me?” 

“By  murdering  him  in  his  sleep,  eh?”  sneered  Frank. 

Jim  Frost’s  face  became  livid. 

“But  why,”  insisted  Frank,  “should  you  kill  Parsbns? 
Because  your  sister  would  not  marry  him  ?” 

“Confound  you,”  growled  the  brute,  “I  believe  I’ll  tell 
you.  I’ve  wanted  to  tell  some  one — to  talk  with  some  one — 
for  my  soul’s  in  torment  every  minute !  Yes,  I’ll  tell  you ! 

“Manley,  I’ve  passed,  always,  for  a  well-to-do  man. 
Sometimes  I  have  been ;  more  often  I  haven’t.  Three  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  in  order  to  help  me  and  gain  my  favor,  Geoff 
Parsons  helped  me  and  put  me  on  my  feet. 

Each  time  I  had  the  bad  luck  to  lose  the  money.  Geoff 
Parsons  refused  to  help  me  a  fourth  time,  unless  I  could 
prevail  upon  Amy  to  marry  him.  I  had  a  fine  chance  here 
in  New  Haven.  It  required  some  money,  of  course.  I 
asked  Geoff  to  supply  it,  and  asked  him  to  come  down  here 
with  me  to  investigate  the  business  chance. 

“He  came,  on  the  sole  condition  that  I  brought  Amy 
with  me.  He  told  me  flatly  that  he’d  not  put  up  a  dollar 
unless  Amy  went  away  from  New  Haven  as  his  wife.  I 
tried  my  best  to  talk  the  stubborn  girl  into  it.  No  use! 
What  was  1  to  do?  Other  troubles  were  coming  upon  me 
if  I  didn't  get  money  mighty  quick. 

‘T  woke  Amy  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  tried  to 
talk  sense  into  the  foolish  girl.  She  said  she  didn’t  love 
Parsons,  and  wouldn’t  have  him.  [  became  desperate.  I 
woke  up  Parsons  and  proposed  a  long  walk  with  him.  Told 
him  J  wanted  to  talk  over  the  only  scheme  that  would 
bring  Amy  to  her  senses. 

“Long  before  daylight  Geoff  Parsons  and  I  were  out  on 
tho  country  roads.  I  hadn’t  any  scheme  for  forcing  Amy, 
but  I  wanted  that  money.  I  threatened  his  life  if  he  didn’t 
give  it  to  me.  He  defied  me.  Then  I  threatened  his  life 
again.  We  fought,  I  believed  I  had  killed  him,  and 
dragged  his  body  into  the  woods.  T  meant  to  bury  it,  but' 
gome  noise  frightened  me  away.  You  know  the  rest. 

“Now,  Manley,  what  can  n  fiend  in  my  fix  do?  Can  I 
undo  any  part  of  the  past?  Can  I  make  my  sister  happy, 


can  I  save  my  own  life,  or  keep  the  fearful  stain  off  the 
family  name?” 

Frost  rose  and  paced  the  floor  in  desperation. 

“For  you  there  should  be  little  sympathy,”  Frank  re¬ 
plied,  slowly.  “But  what  of  your  sister?  Is  that  sweet 
girl  to  go  through  life  degraded  and  shunned  because  she 
had  the  misfortune  to  have  a  beast  for  a  brother?” 

“Yet  what  help  is  there  out  of  it?”  cried  Frost,  fiercely. 

“I  don’t  know.” 

Frost  paced  the  floor,  growling  like  some  wild  beast. 

But  suddenly  he  stopped,  bent  over  the  heap  of  groceries 
and,  from  them,  drew  out  ink,  a  pen,  paper. 

These  he  spread  on  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

Then,  his  eyes  shining  with  a  new  purpose,  and  his 
breath  coming  quick  and  hard,  he  dipped  the  pen  and  be¬ 
gan  to  write. 

He  wrote  without  stopping,  jerkily  and  feverishly. 

All  the  time  his  eyes  blazed. 

As  Frank  lay  helpless  on  the  floor,  close  to  this  fiend,  he 
watched  Jim  Frost  with  a  species  of  fascination. 

Silent,  and  working,  the  fellow  seemed  trebly  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  when  tormented. 

Frank  waited  with  a  sense  of  impending  disaster — 
tragedy. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  SHOT  THAT  BROUGHT  JOY. 

Frank  did  not  speak,  nor  in  any  way  interrupt. 

He  felt  that  something  was  hovering  near  that  he  could 
not  avert. 

Frost  seemed  almost  to  have  forgotten  the  young  man's 
presence. 

Scratch !  scratch  !  He  was  writing  furiously  now. 

o  J 

Stealthily^,  Manley  tried  to  slip  the  cords  from  his  wrists 
— tried,  even,  to  strain  the  cords  to  the  breaking  point. 

At  last  Jim  Frost  rose,  gripping  a  few  pages  of  paper  in 
his  hand. 

He  did  not  read  over  what  he  had  written,  but  laid  the 
sheets  on  the  cot. 

There  was  a  queer  smile  on  his  face  now,  a  tired  look  that 
baffles  description. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  startled  Manley  saw  the  fellow  draw 
a  revolver  from  his  pocket. 

Click  !  He  had  cocked  the  weapon. 

“Stop!"  Frank  shouted. 

lor  Jim  Frost  had  pressed  the  muzzle  against  his  own 
temple. 

M  ith  a  convulsive  struggle.  Manley  threw  himself  for¬ 
ward  on  his  knees. 

1  rom  (hat  position  he  rose  to  his  feet,  his  legs  trembling 
under  him. 

“Stop  !"  he  shouted  again. 
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Lowering  the  weapon,  but  without  a  word,  Frost  walked 
slowly  around  the  boy. 

"Don't  murder  yourself,  too,”  quivered  Frank.  “Don’t 
murder  yourself,  too.” 

V 

'W  ith  an  impatient  snort.  Frost  raised  the  weapon,  point¬ 
ed  it  toward  Manley  and  fired  point-blank. 

He  had  not  aimed,  but  merely  pointed  the  weapon. 

Frank  felt  the  shock  of  the  flying  bullet,  a  stinging  in 
me  hand. 

Swift  as  thought  Frost  cocked  the  weapon  once  more, 
raised  it  to  his  own  temple  and  fired. 

He  swayed  an  instant,  then  fell. 

There  was  no  further  sound  from  the  fallen  man. 

But  Frank,  struggling  against  the  cords  with  all  his 
:rantic  strength,  felt  them  give  easily. 

The  bullet  that  had  been  fired  his  way  had  grazed  one 
)f  his  wrists  and  all  but  severed  the  cord. 


Three  men  were  outside — a  policeman  and  two  citizens 
who  might  be  neighbors. 

The  shot  had  been  heard,  then,  but  it  was  too  early  yet 
for  a  crowd  to  gather. 

Trembling  a  little,  Frank  turned  the  key  to  unlock  the 
door. 

Then  he  waited,  all  a-quiver. 

The  policeman  came  up  the  steps,  followed  by  the  other 
men. 

He  tried  the  door,  pushed  it  open,  and  Manley  flattened 
himself  between  the  wall  and  the  opened  door. 

But  these  men,  in  their  baste,  did  not  discover  him. 

There  was  a  light  upstairs,  and  they  hurried  up  to  it. 
Frank  Manley,  noiseless  as  a  ghost,  slipped  out  into  the 
street. 

There  was  no  one  to  see  him  leave  the  house.  A  few 
moments  later  he  was  walking,  unconcernedly  and  unsus- 


Frank  was  free,  but  his  first  thought  was  to  kneel  over  pected,  along  his  way  to  the  college. 

Fimbrost.  “Nothing  more  for  me  to  do,”  he  murmured.  “The  po- 

The  brute  was  dead.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  that,  lice  will  attend  to  all  that.  They  will  believe  the  lie  of  a 

Te  had  never  felt  even  the  shock  of  the  bullet  that  had  man  who  condemns  himself  to  death.  Frost’s  version  of 

mcled  his  life.  the  crime  will  be  given  to  the  public  and  will  be  accepted. 

Like  a  flash  Manley  bounded  toward  the  cot.  Amy  Frost  will  yet  be  happy — one  of  these  days.” 

He  caught  up  the  sheets,  reading  them  swiftly.  There  was  hardly  a  trace  of  excitement  in  his  manner 

As  the  written  words  met  his  eyes  the  young  freshman  when  Frank  entered  the  homely  old  rooms  at  Pierson, 
lodded  comprehendingly.  1  He  found  his  three  friends  in  a  condition  of  far  higher 

“Jim  Frost  has  done  the  decent  thing  at  last,”  he  mur-  excitement, 
uured,  shakenly.  “Lush  has  been  here,”  bubbled  Hal. 

J  I 

For  the  sheets  were  a  letter  to  Amy  Frost.  “Offer  you  the  captaincy  of  the  nine?”  quizzed  Frank, 

The  letter  recited  at  length  how  Parsons,  convinced  that  smiling.  1 

e  could  not  win  his  sweetheart,  had  stabbed  himself;  how  “Hardly.  But  the  news  is  almost  as  good.” 
im  Frost,  after  trying  in  vain  to  rescue  his  friend,  had  “Ii  must  be,  judging  from  your  face,”  laughed  Manley, 

.ed,  lest  he  be  suspected  of  the  slaying  of  him.  “Frank,  old  fellow,  Lush  says  that  Silliman  and  Estey 

The  letter  also  declared  that  the  horror  of  his  friend’s  are  to  do  battery  work  for  the  nine.” 

□icide  was  too  much  for  him;  that  he,  Jim  Frost,  had  de-  “I  congratulate  them.” 
rnmined  to  end  his  own  life  in  the  same  way  and  go  to  “And  so  are  we!”  flashed  Hal. 
leet  his  friend  in  the  next  world.  “Oho !” 

“A  lie,  every  word  of  it,”  thrilled  Manley.  “But  it  can  “It’s  really  to  rest  on  results  whether  the  other  fellows 

o  no  harm.  It  was  the  only  good  that  could  have  come  or  ourselves  are  to  do  most  of  the  battery  work.” 
ut  of  this  fearful  affair.  Amy  Frost  will  suffer  for  a  “And  Tod  and  I  are  to  practice  regularly  with  the  out- 
hile,  but  in  the  end  she  will  get  over  it.  The  stain  of  fit,”  put  in  Joe,  his  eyes  shining.  “We  haven’t  exactly 
aving  a  brother  a  murderer  wrould  have  haunted  her  to  her  made  the  nine,  you  understand,  but  we  belong  to  the  outfit, 
ist  day !”  and  later  on  we  may  get  in  the  best  games.” 

But  now,  as  Manley  carefully  laid  the  sheets  down  on  “Then  it  won’t  be  such  a  dull  baseball  season,  after  all,” 
ie  cot,  the  thought  of  his  own  safety  came  to  him.  glowed  Frank.  “Oh,  if  we  four  can  only  play  in  the  same 

“Great  Scott!  Tf  I’m  caught  here  I’m  very  likely  to  be  games!  And  now,  fellows,  I’ve  other  news,  if  you  can 
ccrr-ed  of  killing  this  fellow !”  stand  it.  The  Frost-Parsons  affair  is  about  over.” 

Down  the  stairs  Frank  darted.  Hurriedly  Frank  told  them  what  had  taken  place. 

(Stopping  ri-fore  the  street  door,  he  looked  out  into  the  Later  on  they  strolled  down  through  the  streets  of  New 
i ghfc  through  a  dingy  lace  curtain.  Haven. 
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The  news  had  become  public.  It  flared  on  the  news¬ 
paper  bulletin  boards  and  flew  from  lip  to  lip  in  the  crowds. 

Then  Frank  thought  it  safe  to  visit  police  headquarters. 

“It  seems  we  were  all  mistaken  a  bit,  Manley,”  was  the 
chief’s  greeting.  “Instead  of  a  murder,  we  have  a  case  of 
double  suicide.” 

Frank  listened  without  supplying  the  information  that 
he  could  have  done. 

“But  your  identification  of  the  first  fellow  led  to  good 
results,”  the  chief  went  on.  “We  had  the  Rochester  police 
look  up  Parsons’  affairs.  Parsons’  will  has  been  found. 
He  left  his  fortune  to  the  girl  he  loved.  Amy  Frost  will 
be  a  very  wealthy  young  woman.” 

“And  the  brother,  whose  crime  brought  it  all  about,  did 
not  live  to  profit  a  dollar  by  his  act,”  thought  Manley,  in¬ 
wardly. 

As  soon  as  he  could,  he  hurried  out  to  communicate  the 
news  to  his  waiting  friends. 

Then,  alone,  he  hurried  off  up  Whitney  avenue. 

He  was  soon  alone  with  Kitty,  telling  her,  hurriedly,  the 
whole  story. 

She  listened  almost  unbelievingly. 

“It’s  so  wonderful  that  I  wonder  if  I’m  awake,”  mur¬ 
mured  Kitty. 

“Oh,  you’re  quite  awake,”  smiled  Frank,  rather  wearily. 
“And  now  you  will  do  well,  I  think,  to  go  upstairs  and 
break  the  news  to  Miss  Frost.  You  will  tell  her,  of  course, 
not  the  yarn  that  I  have  given  you,  but  the  story  that  will 
go  to  the  public.” 

Kissing  him,  Kitty  jumped  up  and  left  the  room. 

Picking  up  a  magazine,  Frank  waited  for  half  an  hour 
before  Kitty  came  back. 

She  was  alone. 

“Amy  is  dreadfully  upset,  of  course,”  reported  Miss 
Dunstan,  “and  yet  she  is  comforted.  She  was  so  sure  that 
Parsons  committed  suicide.  Yet  she  asked  me  to  give  you 
her  warmest  thanks  for  all  you  have  done,  and  for  all  the 
comfort  you  brought  her  this  afternoon.” 

“Comfort — this  afternoon?”  Frank  echoed,  drily. 

“Yes;  for  Amy  is  certain  that  you,  too,  believed  in  Mr. 
Parsons’  suicide.  The  fact  that  some  one  else  believed  with 
her  made  her  happier.  Amy  hopes  to  see  you  soon,  but  to¬ 
night  she  is  too  much  upset.” 

“You  told  her  about  Geoff  Parsons’  will?” 

“Yes;  but  she  only  said  it  was  noble  of  Mr.  Parsons  to 
do  so  much  for  the  girl  who  had  rejected  him  so  often. 
Then  she  seemed  to  forget  all  about  the  wretched  money 
that  caused  this  series  of  crimes.” 

“.She’ll  wake  up  to  the  money  later  on.”  Frank  predicted. 
“And  she’ll  be  busier  than  ever  rejecting  offers  of  mar¬ 


riage,  for  the  combination  of  pretty  woman  and  large  bank 
account  keeps  many  men  running.” 

“Amy  is  convinced  that,  in  some  way,  you  have  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  her  all  the  comfort  that  she  can 
find  just  now.  She  is  grateful,  and  says  she  means  to  show 
it  later  on.” 

“It’s  a  mighty  small  ray  of  comfort  that  can  come  to  her 
just  now,”  sighed  Frank. 

“But,  much  or  little  as  it  is,  you  did  bring  the  comfort 
to  her,”  maintained  Kitty.  “Suppose  you  had  not  been 
in  the  affair  at  all.  The  police  might  have  worked  it  out, 
after  a  while,  and  Jim  Frost  would  be  in  a  cell,  awaiting 
the  gallows.  But  your  interference  has  brought  about  an¬ 
other  result  that  has,  at  least,  saved  a  good  girl’s  life  from 

utter  wreck.” 

“Well,  I’m  glad  if  there’s  anything  good  in  it,”  sighed 
Frank.  “I’m  sick  of  the  whole  awful  business.  Now,  Kit, 
let’s  talk  about  something  else.” 

“Choose  your  topic,  then,  dear.” 

“Yourself,  Kit.” 

“But  we’ve  talked  about  me  so  often,”  she  protested, 

( 

smiling.  “Ts  there  anything  new  to  be  said  on  the  sub¬ 
ject?” 

“There’s  always  something  new  about  you,  Kit.” 

“What?” 

“At  least,  no  matter  bow  often  T  call,  T’m  always  anx¬ 
ious  to  get  around  here  again.” 

Then  the  two  young  people  settled  down  to  their  own 
style  of  talk. 

He  who  wants  to  know  of  what  this  kind  of  conversation 
consists  must  investigate  for  himself. 

THE  END. 


A  wonderfully  good  story  of  running  and  track  work  is 
“FRANK  MANLEY  ON  THE  YALE  TRACK:  OR, 
MAKING  FAST  TIME  FOR  A  TEAM  PLACE.”  Tin's 
story,  which  gives  a  splendid  idea  of  athletics  at  good  Old 
Eli,  will  he  published  complete  in  No.  30  of  Frank  Manley’s 
Weekly,  out  next  week!  Even  apart  from  athletics,  “Physi¬ 
cal  Director”  weaves  a  magnificently  stirring  plot  around 
the  incidents.  Don’t  miss  this  great  story  of  Yale  life! 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.  All  hack  numbers  of  this  weekly 
are  always  in  print.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them  from  any 
newsdealer,  send  the  price  in  money  or  postage  stamps  by 
mail  to  FRANK  TOTTSEY,  PUBLISHER.  24  UNION 
SQUARE,  NEW  YORK,  and  you  will  receive  the  copies 
vou  order  by  return  mail. 

*  V 
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PRACTICAL  TALKS  ON  TRAINING 

By  “  Physical  Director  ’’ 


No.  61. 

The  real  time  of  the  year  to  start  the  baseball  season  is 
here  at  last. 

This  is  the  season  when  every  young  American  who  hopes 
really  to  amount  to  anything  on  this  year’s  diamond  should 
begin  his  training  in  earnest.  ’ 

Indoor  baseball  is  in  full  blast  now,  but  the  average  boy 
who  plays  baseball  doesn't  have  the  opportunity  to  practice 
in  the  cage. 

It's  just  as  well  he  doesn’t. 

There’s  a  heap  that  can  be  done  outdoors  before  the  day 
for  the*first  scrub  game  comes  around. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  hope  that  our  young  man  has 
been  out  on  distance  runs  for  at  least  some  weeks  past. 

^ow,  it  is. time  for  him  to  make  a  frequent  change  in  his 
running  habits. 

It  s  time  for  the  ball-player  to  turn  to  sprinting  now. 

Let  him  start  on  sprints  for  a  hundred  feet  or  so,  and 
let  him  develop  all  the  speed  he  possibly  can  over  such 
short  distances. 

As  a  variation  from  the  hundred-foot  dashes,  let  him 
see  what  he  can  do  over  a  distance  of  two  hundred  feet. 

Then  three  hundred  feet  should  be  tried,  and  finally  four 
hundred  feet. 

The  value  of  all  this  swift  sprinting  work — if  you  make 
yourselves  amount  to  anything  at  it — will  be  discovered  a 
little  later  on  when  you  attempt  base-running  in  earnest. 

The  fellow  who  takes  all  his  practice  at  sprinting  during 
the  few  chances  that  he  gets  in  actual  games  is  sure  to  turn 
out  a  mighty  poor  base-runner. 

Take  my  advice  and  go  in  thoroughly  for  sprinting  right 
off,  and  you'll  find,  later  on,  that  you’ll  be  able  to  make  the 
most  of  vour  chances  when  it  comes  to  tapping  the  bags 
with  vour  feet. 

V  •* 

Another  thing  can  be  practiced  now  out-of-doors,  and  the 
more  practice  you  get,  the  better  you’ll  do  in  the  games  to 

come. 

J  refer  to  Manley’s  trick  of  throwing  to  bowl  over  empty 
'•ans.  It’s  magnificent  practice  for  straight  throwing. 

J>on’t  be  satisfied  until  yotf  can  average  five  cans  out  of 
the  x  at  a  distance  of  ninety  feet. 

And  get  not  a  little  practice  at  greater  distances. 

When  you  first  start  in  with  the  throwing,  or  the  pitch¬ 
ing  yo ’fro  pretty  certain  to  develop  aching  arms  and 
•ho  A  dor- blades. 


So  don't  overdo  with  your  throwing  and  pitching. 

For  the  strained,  sore  muscles  of  the  arms  I  will  tell 
you  what  to  do — and  it’s  worth  while. 

As  soon  as  your  practice  is  over,  go  indoors  and  strip 
so  that  your  arms  are  bare. 

Now,  get  one  of  your  companions  to  take  hold  of  your  arm 
at  the  shoulder  with  both  his  hands.  Let  him  run  down 
the  arm,  passing  his  finger-tips  firmly  over  the  muscles 
and  cords. 

If  there  is  hot  water  handy — I  mean  hot,  not  warm — 
bathe  your  arms  well  before  your  friend  begins  this  rubbing. 

After  he  has  rubbed  your  arms  in  this  fashion  for  some 
minutes,  then  let  him  finish  up  with  a  lighter  rubbing  with 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  witch-hazel  in  equal  parts. 

Have  this  rubbing  done  after  every  practice  bout  at  base¬ 
ball,  and  see  if  you  have  occasion  to  complain  much  about 
sore  arms ! 

Get  at  your  batting  work  early,  too,  for  it’s  mighty  im¬ 
portant. 

Now,  not  much  is  ever  gained  by  a  fellow  getting  out  in 
the  field  and  tossing  up  the  ball,  swatting  at  it  when  it 
comes  down. 

Ho  all'  of  your  batting  against  a  fair  pitcher. 

It's  the  delivered  ball  of  the  game  that  you  want  to  try 
your  batting  on.  It’s  the  only  kind  of  a  ball  that  you  have 
to  bat  in  a  real  game,  and  it’s  the  only  kind  that’s  really 
worth  practicing  on. 

Before  }rou  step  out  to  practice,  it’s  a  mighty  good  plan 
to  use  dumbbells  and  Indian  clubs  for  from  five  to  ten  min¬ 
utes.  Use  light  ones,  and  be  brisk  and  quick  in  the  move¬ 
ments. 

This  is  important  for  the  reason  that  it  limbers  up  your 
muscles  and  gets  them  just  sufficiently  “warmed  up.” 

Follow  this  plan,  and  you  won’t  notice  arm-strain  as 
much  as  you  would  otherwise. 

Last  year  many  readers  sent  me  such  questions  as:  “How 
can  I  improve  my  pitching?”  or,  “How  can  I  become  a  bet¬ 
ter  batter  ?” 

There’s  just  one  answer  to  both  questions:  Practice! 

That’s  the  whole  secret,  and  all  there  is  to  it. 

If  you  are  conscious  of  any  real  defect  in  your  playing, 
keep  evelastingly  at  that  weak  point  until  you’ve  turned 
it  into  a  strong  point. 

“How  can  I  strengthen  my  arms?”  is  another  frequent 
query. 

The  way  to  do  that  is  with  gymnastics,  and  you  should 
have  been  at  it  all  winter. 

If  you' haven't  been  doing  this,  then  you  would  better 
start  at  once  and  in  earnest. 

For  the  all-around  gymnastic  training  of  the  ball-player 
I  know  of  no  work  so  good  as  the  system  of  training  that 
was  described  so  fully  in  the  first  fifteen  numbers  of  Frank 
Manley’s  Weekly. 

If  you  haven't  those  back  numbers,  get  them  at  once 
and  study  the  course  of  work. 

It’s  the  best  system,  all  around,  anyway,  for  the  making 
of  the  young  athlete  for  any  purpose. 
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Letters  from  Readers 

NOTICE.— Writ©  letters  for  tKls  pa^ge  or\  only  on©  side  of  tKe  paper.  Number 
your  questions.  Do  not  ask  questions  on  the  same  popper  containing  ma.il 
orders.  Immediate  answers  cannot  be  giv  jn,  as  “Frank  Manley’s  Weekly 
is  printed  several  weeks  ahead  of  the  date  of  issue.  Address  all  questions  for 
this  department  to  “  Physical  Director,”  No.  24  Union  Sqvia.re,  New  York. 


Stapleton,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  15,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

(1)  Having  received  your  answer  in  No.  14  of 
Frank  Manley’s  Weekly,  I  write  again  sending 
you  my  measurementst  so  that  you  can  see  what 
progress  I  have  made.  Age  14  years  8  months, 
height  5  feet  7%  inches  in  stqcking  feet,  weight 
136  lbs.,  chest  normal  33%  inches,  contracted  31 
inches,  expanded  37%  inches,  waist  28%  inches, 
calves  14%  inches,  ankles  10  inches,  reach  70% 
inches,  wrists,  7  inches,  necfk  14  inches.  Hundred 
yard  dash  in  12  seconds.  Am  taking  same  exer¬ 
cises  as  before.  Having  broken  my  collar-bone 
in  a  game  of  football,  my  shoulders  are  weak. 

(2)  Kindly  tell  me  how  I  can  strengthen  them 
without  straining.  Hoping  you  will  answer  this, 
I  remain.  Yours  respectfully, 

L.  P.  C.  S. 

P-  S.— If  you  don’t  mind  I  will  write  you 
regularly. 

Measurements  fine.  As  to  exercising  the  weak 
shoulders,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  very  care¬ 
fully  about  it  until  the  collar-bone  is  once  more 
in  good  trim.  Work  lightly  and  not  too  quickly, 
increasing  by  very  slow  degrees.  Tt  will  be  best 
to  be  satisfied  with  slow  progress,  so  that  the 
bone  may  have  the  best  chance  to  heal  just 
right. 


Newark,  N.  J.,  Dec.  12,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

1  have  read  many  copies  of  Frank  Manley’s 
Weekly  and  would  like  to  know  how  I  am  built. 
Here  are  my  measurements:  Age  14  years  11 
months,  height  5  feet  3%  inches,  wqight  115  lbs., 
chest  normal  31%  inches,  expanded  33%  inches, 
upper  right  arm  9%  inches,  upper  left  arm  9% 
inches,  lower  right  arm  9%  inches,  lower  left 
arm  9  inches,  neck  12%  inches,  waist  28%  inches, 
right  thigh  20%  inches,  left  thigh  19%  inches, 
right  and  left  calves  12%  inches,  shoulders  14 
inches.  (1)  What  are  my  strong  points?  (2) 
What  are  my  weak  points?  (3)  How  can  I  rem¬ 
edy  my  weak  points?  (4)  How  am  I  built?  Hop‘- 
ing  Frank  Manley  and  the  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys 
success,  I  remain,  S.  C. 

(1)  Generally  good.  (2)  Too  much  waist  and 
too  little  chest  expansion.  (3)  With  your  build 
I  advise  you  to  take  up,  bit  by  bit,  the  whole 
course  of  training  outlined  in  the  first  fifteen 
numbers  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly. 


New  York  City,  Dec.  14,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  thought  I  would  write  to  you  and  ask  a  few 
questions,  as  I  admire  Frank  and  his  friends. 
Age  15,  height  5  feet  5  inches,  weight  117  lbs., 
chest  normal  28  inches,  expanded  34  inches.  My 
records  are  60  yard  dash  7  seconds,  long  dis¬ 
tance  run  5  miles,  running  broad  jump  14  feet 
10%  inches,  standing  broad  jump  7  feet  4  inches, 
can  lift  82  pounds  up  to  my  waist  with  one 
hand.  (1)  How  is  my  chest  expansion?  (2)  How 
are  my  running  records?  (3)  How  are  my  jump¬ 
ing  records?  (4)  Would  you  consider  my  lifting 
good?  Hoping  to  see  this  in  print,  I  am, 

Your  friend, 

James  E.  Cass. 

41)  Wonderful.  (2)  Excellent.  (3)  The  same. 
(4)  Yes. 


2  Greenville  Park, 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  Dec.  14,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Having  read  every  number  of  the  late  Young 
Athlete,  now  entitled  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly,  I 
am  now  sending  some  of  my  measurements.  Age 
1*  years  3  months,  height  6  feet  9  inches,  neck 


14%  inches,  across  shoulders  nearly  21  inches, 
chest  normal  31  inches,  expanded  36%  inches, 
both  arms  28  inches,  waist  32  inches,  wrists  6 
inches,  ankles  9  inches.  Am  a  left-handed  base¬ 
ball  pitcher.  Do  you  think  it  is  too  much  strain 
on  the  heart,  although  I  have  been  playing  for 
twTo  years,  and  we  walk  over  twelve  miles  every 
day  except  Sunday,  but  go  always  walking  some¬ 
where  then.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  in  the 
Weekly,  I  remain,  yours  truly, 

Kenneth  Fleming. 

P.  S. — Three  cheers  for  Woodstock  and  a  tiger. 

Measurements  bully,  except  waist  a  little  too 
large.  No;  it  does  seem  to  me  that  baseball 
pitching  should  strain  your  heart.  You  are  built 
for  endurance,  although  of  course  you  cannot 
stand  as  much  as  you  should  be  able  to  do  in  a 
few  years  from  now. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Dec.  9,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Being  a  constant  reader  of  your  Frank  Man¬ 
ley’s  Weekly,  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you 
a  few  questions  and  giving  you  my  measure¬ 
ments.  I  am  14  years  old,  height  5  feet  4% 
inches,  weight  119  lbs.,  chest  normal  29%  inches, 
expanded  32  inches,  neck  13  inches,  biceps  normal 
9  inches,  expanded  10  inches,  wrists  6%  inches, 
wraist  27  inches,  hips  21  inches,  calves  13  inches, 
forearms  9  inches,  thighs  19  inches,  ankles  9 
inches.  (1)  How  are  my  measurements?  (2) 
Please  tell  me  my  weak  points,  if  any,  and  how 
I  can  remedy  them.  (3)  My  bones  crack  when  I 
walk.  Will  you  tell  me  how  that  is  caused?  (4)  I 
have  a  cramp  mostly  every  night  in  my  leg.  Will 
you  also  tell  me  how  that  is  caused?  Hoping 
that  I  am  not  asking  too  much,  I  remain,  with 
three  cheers  for  Frank  and  Kitty,  yours  truly, 

Willie  H.  Janssen. 

(1)  Generally  good.  (2)  Waist  too  large  and 
not  enough  chest  expansion.  (3)  I  judge  that 
you  swallow  your  food  without  much  chewing 
and  that  you  drink  with  meals,  both  of  which 
habits  prevent  the  best  building  up  of  the  tissues 
and  to  some  extent  prevent  the  formation  of 
sufficient  synovial  fluid — the  fluid  that  lubricates 
the  joints.  (4)  I  could  only  guess  what  causes 
the  cramp,  and  might  not  make  a  good  guess. 


Mishawaka,  Ind.,  Dec.  12,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  read  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly.  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  about  my  size,  weight  and  build. 
I  am  13  years  old,  5  feet  high,  weigh  103  lbs., 
neck  12%  inches,  chest  normal  29  inches,  ex¬ 
panded  31  inches,  waist  28  inches,  biceps  9  in¬ 
ches,  contracted  10  inches,  thighs  17  inches, 
calves  12  inches.  (1)  What  are  my  weak  points? 
(2)  How  is  my  build?  I  walk  to  and  from  school 
every  morning,  noon  and  night.  I  hope  to  see 
this  n  print.  Yours  truly, 

Clarence  Culf. 

You  have  too  little  chest  expansion  and  alto¬ 
gether  too  much  waist.  Walking  alone  is  not 
sufficient  exercise. 


Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  all  the  issues  of  the  athletics’ 
hints.  1  would  like  to  know  what  exercise  to 
take  to  relieve  the  stiffness  of  an  arm.  Age  18 
years,  height  5  feet  4%  inches,  chest  33%  inches, 
expanded  36%  inches,  upper  arm  1  inches,  con¬ 
tracted  12  inches,  neck  13%  inches,  shoulders  43% 
inches,  weight  123  lbs.,  wrists  7  inches,  forearms 
10%  inches,  ankles  10  inches,  waist  28  Inches.  I 
am  a  good  runner  and  I  have  good  wind.  Pole 
vault  6  feet  10  Inches  Jump  5  feet  3%  inches. 
Have  carried  200  pounds  10  feet  after  taking 


off  wagon  with  ease.  How  can  I  increase  my 
hetght,  speed,  and  take 'the  stiffness  out  of  my 
arm?  I  play  left  end  or  left  halfback  on  our 
football  team.  Our  baseball  team  played  40 
games  and  won  37,  lost  but  three. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J,  A.  H. 

P.  S.— Please  put  a  triangle  above  my  letter. 

You  appear  to  be  well  built.  The  stiffness  is 
very  likely  due  to  the  beginning  of  muscle¬ 
binding  from  too  much  muscular  work  of  a  very 
heavy  kind.  I  advise  you  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
light,  quick  work  with  light  clubs  and  bells. 
Cannot  advise  any  sure  way  of  increasing  height. 
There  are  several  ways  advertised,  but  I  do  not 
believe  in  any  of  them.  Speed  is  increased  only 
by  constant  practice  with  constant  attention  to 
deep  breathing. 


Avondale,  Pa.,  Dec.  18,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  all  of  the  numbers  of  The  Young 
Athlete’s  Weekly  and  all  of  Frank  Manley’s 
Weeklies  and  I  think  they  are  the  king  of 
weeklies.  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  a  few 
questions.  I  am  15  years  old  and  weight  120  lbs., 
chest  normal  32%  inches,  expanded  35  inches, 
waist  29  inches,  neck  13  inches,  wrists  7  inches, 
biceps  10%  inches,  calves  13%  inches,  ankles  9 
inches,  height  5  feet  5%  inches.  These  were  all 
taken  stripped  except  the  weight.  (1)  How  are 
my  measurements?  (2)  What  are  my  defects? 

(3)  How  can  I  remedy  them?  Long  live  Frank 
Manley’s  publication  and  readers.  Yours  truly, 

H.  T.  H.  F.  H.  S. 

Your  waist  Jine  too  large  and  chest  expansion 
a  shade  small.  Abdominal  drills  in  Nos.  28  and 
32  of  The  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly,  and  chest  ex¬ 
pansion  drill  in_No.  29  of  same  Weekly  are  what 
you  need. 


Corpus  Cristi,  Tex.,  Dec.  13,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Below  are  given  my  measurements  taken, 
w’hile  I  was  stripped:  Height  5  feet  6%  inches, 
weight  140  lbs.,  chest  uninflated  32%  inches,  nor¬ 
mal  33  inches,  inflated  35  inches,  calves  13%  in¬ 
ches,  thighs  20%  inches,  ankles  8%  inches,  neck 
14  inches,  right  forearm  10%  inches,  right  biceps 
expanded  12%  inches,  waist  30  inches,  age  18 
years  and  2  months.  (1)  What  are  the  weak 
points  in  my  measurements?  (2)  I  play  tackle 
and  end  on  our  football  team.  Do  you  think  I 
am  built  for  those  positions?  (3)  What  position 
on  a  baseball  team  am  I  naturally  built  for?  on 
a  basket  ball  team?  on  an  ice  hockey  team? 

(4)  Do  you  think  I  am  built  for  a  short  distance 
runner?  Say,  for  instance,  the  hundred  yard 
dash?  (5)  Do  you  think  I  will  have  grown  any 
taller  three  ^ears  hence?  What  is  a  good  exer¬ 
cise  for  growing  tall?  (6)  If  I  drink  two  glasses 
of  sweet  milk  while  eating  will  it  affect  my 
digestion?  (7)  What  is  good  for  nervousness? 
for  kidney  trouble?  Hopihg  that  I  will  find  these 
questions  answered  in  due  time  in  your  valuable 
publication,  I  remain,  Leslie  A.  Cooper, 

A  Staunch  Admirer  of  Frank  Manley. 

(1)  Well  built,  except  waist  line  too  large  and 
chest  expansion  insufficient.  (2)  Yes;  more  chest 
expansion  wrill  help  you  in  these  positions.  (3) 
Second  or  third  baseman,  probably,  if  you  play 
on  a  team  where  yours  is  the  average  age.  At 
basket  ball,  hockey,  etc.,  in  any  of  the  positions 
where  short,  quick  rushes  are  needed.  (4)  As  a 
sprinter,  against  good  men.  you  would  need 
more  chest  expansion.  (5)  One  is  always  likely 
to  grow  taller  up  to  the  age  of  24.  Do  not  know 
of  any  other  exercises  for  this  than  work  on  the 
bars  and  trapeze.  (7)  Question  is  too  vague,  and 
I  do  not  prescribe  for  the  cure  of  diseases. 


Reasley.  N.  J.,  Dec.  14.  1M6 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  been  a  steady  reader  of  the  Frank  Man- 
ley  s  Weekly.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  ques¬ 
tions.  I  am  14  years  old  and  5  feet  8  Inches  talk 
I  drink  two  cups  ot  coffee  at  noon  ami  In  the 
morning.  (1)  Do  you  think  coffee  is  Injurious  to 
a  boy  who  wants  to  become  an  athlete*  l  run 
about  a  mile  every  morning  When  t  run  I  get 
a  pain  in  my  side,  (2)  What  can  X  do  to  stop 
this?  (8)  At  what  time  In  the  night  must  I  go 
to  sleep?  (41  At  what  time  In  the  morning  must 
1  get  up?  (P>  How  could  I  he  an  athlete*  \ 4) 
What  must  I  do  to  become  an  athlete?  <7' 
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FRANK  MANLEY  IN  YALES  CAGE. 


W  here  can  1  pet  a  book  to  show  me  how  to  be¬ 
come  an  athlete?  tS)  Do  you  think  that  I  have 
the  height  of  a  boy  of  15  years?  I  am  a  reader 
of  the  Liberty  Boys  of  '76. 

Yours  truly,  c.  L. 

(1  and  2)  Coffee  is  a  foe  to  athletics.  Drop 
your  coffee,  and  after  a  while  you  will  run 
better.  (3)  At  your  age  retire  before  nine,  rising 
at  six  or  a  little  before  in  the  morning.  (4) 
i  Answered.  (5)  The  whole  course  of  training  for 
1  an  athlete  is  laid  down  in  the  first  fifteen  num¬ 
bers  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly.  (6  and  7)  In 
addition  read  Frank  Tousey's  Ten-cent  hand¬ 
book  No.  6,  ‘'How  to  Become  an  Athlete,”  and 
No.  25,  “How  to  Become  a  Gymnast.”  (8)  Quite 
tall  enough  at  present. 


Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  Dec.  15,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Please  give  our  records  and  measurements  your 
closest  criticism  and  opinion.  No.  1.— Age  16 
years  4  months,'  height  5  feet  10  inches,  weight 
140  lbs,  neck  14  inches,  shoulders  39  inches, 
biceps  normal  10  inches,  flexed  11  inches,  fore¬ 
arms  10  inches,  wrists  6%  inches,  chest  normal  33 
inches,  contracted  30  inches,  expanded  36  inches, 
waist  26  inches,  hips  33  inches,  thighs  19%  inches, 
knees  14  inches,  calves  13%  inches,  ankles  9% 
inches.  No.  2. — Age  18  years  1  month,  height 
5  feet  C  Inches,  weight  145  lbs.,  neck  14  inches, 
shoulders  41  inches,  biceps  normal  10  inches, 
flexed  11%  inches,  forearm  10  inches,  wrist  6% 
inches,  chest  normal  36  inches,  contracted  33 
inches,  expanded  38  inches,  waist  27  inches,  hips 
34  inches,  thighs  21  inches,  knee*  14  inches,  calves 
13%  inches,  ankles  9%  inches.  Our  records— Run¬ 
ning  broad  jump  18  feet,  standing  broad  jump 
10  feet  3  inches,  running  high  jump  4  feet  8 
inches,  standing  high  jump  4  feet,  running  hop, 
step  and  jump  40  feet,  standing  hop,  step  and 
jump  29  feet  10  inches,  chin  23  times,  30  yard 
dash  6  seconds,  100  yard  dash  10%  seconds.  Sin¬ 
cerely  yours, 

M.  A.  Davis. 

R.  A.  Taylor. 

No.  1  Is  very  well  built,  except  that  his  chest 
expansion,  which  is  fairly  good,  ought  to  be 
increased  so  that  it  will  be  splendid.  He  should 
not  be  satisfied  at  his  height,  with  less  than 
four  and  a  half  inches  of  chest  expansion.  No.  2 
is  well  built,  except  as  to  chest  expansion. 
Records  are  excellent. 


Manhattan,  Kan.  Dec.  15,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Having  read  all  of  your  splendid  weeklies  from 
to  date,  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  to  you 
my  measurements,  which  are:  Height  5  feet  6 
inches  weight  125  lbs.,  chest  normal  30%  inches, 
expanded  32%  inches,  around  shoulders  36  inches, 
waist  ^  inches,  calves  14  inches,  neck  13  inches, 
age  14  years  10  months,  ankles  9  inches,  biceps 
normal  9  inches.  My  jumping  records  are: 
Standing  broad  8  feet  6  inches,  running  broad 
13  ieet,  standing  high  34  inches.  How  are  my 
measurements  and  jumps?  Are  one-pound  dumb¬ 
bells  heavy  enough  for  me?  I  am  in  the  outdoor 
air  a  great  deal  and  am  seldom  sick.  I  will 
Close,  wishing  Frank,  Physical  Director,  Frank 
Tousey  and  the  rest  a  Merry  Xmas  and  a 
Happy  New  Year.  A  Reader,  C.  P.  M. 

Chest  expansion  insufficient,  waist  line  too 
large,  other  measurements  good.  Records  good. 
Use  two-pound  bells  and  clubs. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Dec.  15,  1905. 
Lear  Physical  Director: 

As  I  have  been  a  steady  reader  of  your  cham¬ 
pion  of  weeklies,  as  far  as  physical  talk  and 
training  is  concerned,  up  to  the  latest.  I  would 
like  to  ask  of  you  to  answer  a  few  questions  in 
regard  to  the  weekly.  (1)  What  is  the  first  full 
flames  of  Mr.  “Hek”  and  Tod  Owen,  and  also 
that  of  Hob  Prouty?  12)  How  old  is  Inow  Sato? 

How  many  members  are  there  in  the  Brad¬ 
ford  Club?  (4)  What  are  the  names  of  the  clubs 
h>  the  league  into  which  the  Woodstock  Jr.  A.  C. 
wor>  the  championship,  and  what  was  the  stand- 
■'«'  of  the  clubs  at  the  finish  of  the  season?  (5) 
tx*n 

Hob  Prouty  still  belong  to  the  Woodstock 
Jr.  A.  C?  (6)  What  Btate  is  Woodstock  supposed 
b*-  in?  n)  The  second  heading  of  No.  H  of 
VT'4t.‘*.  Manley's  Week Jy  was  “Staking  Life  on 
the  Oyt/oroe,",  Will  you  please  tell  me  whose 
fit*  »- a*  staked?  My  opinion  of  the  characters 


of  your  great  weekly  is  that  Frank  Manley  as  a 
hero  cannot  be  beat,  and  he  is  always  there  with 
the  ’stuff,”  followed  closely  by  Joe  Prescott,  but 
many  people  may  not  agree  with  me  on  account 
of  Hal.  Hal  is  too  quiet  to  my  belief,  but  I 
like  his  good-natured  ways.  Kitty  and  Fannie 
are  just  the  girls  for  Frank  and  Joe.  The  other 
favorites  In  my  eyes  are:  Winston,  Sato,  Al., 
'ft  allie,  Mike,  Bob,  Purcell  and  Dalzell.  In  my 
belief  I  think  old  Hek  Owen  will  turn  out  to  be 
a  worst  sneak  than  his  son.  Hoping  to  see  this 
in  print  and  escape  the  waste  basket,  I  end  with 
three  long  W  oodstock  yells  for  Manley  and  Pres¬ 
cott.  I  close  as  a  Baltimore  Oriole. 

Lewis  N.  Kansler, 

(1)  Hezekiah.  Tod  is  the  full  name;  in  Welsh 
It  signifies  “thief,”  but  the  ancient  Welsh  people 
used  the  name  more  to  designate  a  sly  fellow. 
Hob’s  name  is  Hobson.  (2)  Eighteen.  (3)  Nearly 
forty.  (4)  I  must  refer  you  to  No.  32  of  The 
Young  Athlete’s  Weekly.  (5)  No.  (6)  “State  of 
Good  Health.”  (7)  Frank  took  his  life  in  his 
own  hands,  as  the  saying  is.  Yes,  Hal  is  quiet, 
but  the  ideal  lieutenant  is  likely  to  be  of  that 
sort.  A  lieutenant,  from  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  “holds  place”  in  the  absence  of  the  cap¬ 
tain.  Hal  quietly  studies  his  captain. 


Coney  Island,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Being  an  unceasing  reader,  I  thought  I  would 
write  you.  I  drink  one  cup  of  coffee  and  ^at 
two  rolls  for  breakfast,  then  I  have  five  minutes’ 
breathing,  then  I  am  bound  for  a  one,-hour  trip 
to  New  York.  At  dinner  time  I  eat  two  sand¬ 
wiches  and  drink  a  glass  of  milk,  and  at  supper 
time  I  start  off  with  soup.  I  have  plenty  of 
exercise,  never  walking  less  than  five  miles  a 
day,  and  I  have  an  abundance  of  arm  exercise. 
I  take  deep  breaths  as  much  as  I  can,  and  have 
good  chest  and  biceps.  My  leg  muscles  are 
fairly  stiff — that  is,  hard.  (1)  Is  soup  good  for 
me?  (2)  Do  I  take  enough  exercise?  I  work  in 
a  sporting  goods  store  and  can  get  everything  at 
wholesale.  (3)  Are  iron  dumb-bells  better  than 
wood?  I  am  going  to  get  a  punching  bag,  pair 
of  bells  and  clubs.  (4)  Do  I  eat  right?  Hoping 
you  will  answer  this  at  your  earliest  conveni¬ 
ence,  I  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

Edward  Breen. 

Ask  your  doctor  if  he  will  prescribe  a  small 
caffein  citrate  powder  for  you  to  take  with  your 
breakfast  every  morning,  and  he  will  look  at  you 
in  wonder.  So  you  take  your  caffein  in  your 
coffee,  instead — that’s  all  the  difference.  Every 
week  some  reader  asks  me  if  coffee  is  injurious. 
It  is!  Rolls  of  themselves  do  not  furnish  nour¬ 
ishment  enough  for  a  meal.  If  you  -want  to  eat 
a  bread  meal,  eat  whole  wheat  bread  or  shredded 
wheat.  Soup  plays  a  very  unimportant  part  in 
a  meal.  There  used  to  be  an  idea  that  soup 
was  strengthening  because  convalescents  gained 
strength  on  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  conva¬ 
lescents  taking  nothing  but  broths  practically 
fasted,  and  fasting  was  what  they  needed  until 
the  digestive  apparatus  got  in  order  again.  Fig¬ 
uring  from  a  chemists’  standpoint,  it  requires 
something  like  four  gallons  of  clear  beef  soup 
every  twenty- four  hours,  if  no  other  food  be 
eaten,  to  keep  the  body  supplied  with  an  average 
amount  of  energy,  so  you  can  figure  about  how 
much  strength  there  is  in  one  plate  of  soup.  I 
judge  that  you  take  enough  exercise  to  keep  in 
condition,  but  do  not  take  the  deep-breathing 
after  a  meal;  do  it  before  eating,  or  half-way 
between,  meals.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  bells  are  of  wood  or  iron;  it  is  the,  weight 
that  counts. 


Reading,  Pa. 

Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Frank  Manley  Weekly 
once  before,  but  it  never  got  in  the  letter  col¬ 
umn.  I  think  that  the  Frank  Manley  Weekly  is 
the  best  out  and  gives  grand  advice  to  an 
amateur  athlete.  Your  stories  are  not  like  other 
weeklies  and  have  things  in  them  that  can 
happen.  Well,  this  is  not  doing  what  I  started 
out  to  do.  I  want  to  tell  the  boys  that  in  No.  12 
of  Frank  Manley's  Weekly  there  is  a  magic 
mirror  introduced.  It  also  tells  how  to  make  it. 
I  tried  it  and  it  carne  out  fine.  I  had  lots  of 
fun  with  it.  I  will  not  tell  how  it  is  made.  Let 
all  those  who  want  to  know  buy  No.  12.  There 
are  also  a  few  questions  I  would  like  to  ask: 
(1)  Which  is  best  to  wear,  a  belt  or  suspenders? 


(2)  When  I  run  far  my  head  swims.  How  can 
I  get  over  this?  (3)  Is  it  healthy  to  go  in  a 
natatorium,  and  how  long  should  one  stay  in? 
(4)  In  what  number  of  your  great  weekly  can  I 
find  an  exercise  to  strengthen  the  shoulders  and 
biceps.  Hoping  you  will  answer  my  questions 
and -I  shall  see  this  in  print,  I  close,  first  giving 
three  hundred  cheers  for  F.  Tousey,  Physical 
Director  and  all  those  interested  in  Frank  Man- 
ley.  Yours  truly, 

Mr.  I.  Llke-to-Know-All, 

Suspenders  are  better,  for  a  belt  does  not  hold 
up  the  trousers  unless  it  is  worn  tighter  than  is 
good  for  one.  (2)  This  symptom  will  gradually 
disappear  as  you  get  more  accustomed  to  run¬ 
ning.  Never  run  until  about  two  hours  after 
eating.  (3)  If  you  mean  swimming  in  a  cold 
water  pool,  it  should  be  done  in  winter  only 
after  a  warm  shower  bath.  Do  not  swim  in  the 
cold  water  more  than  three  or  four  minutes  If  it 
chills  you  decidedly.  (4)  You  will  find  a  com¬ 
plete  course  of  training  outlined  in  the  stories  of 
the  first  fifteen  numbers  of  Frank  Manley'3 
Weekly. 


Dallas,  Texas,  Dec.  20,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Please  criticise  the  following  measurements 
and  answer  the  questions:  Age  14  years  6 
months,  height  5  feet  6  inches,  weight  (stripped) 
108  pounds,  biceps  (flexed)  9%  inches,  neck  12% 
inches,  calves  12  inches,  thighs  18  inches,  chest 
(normal)  31  inches,  chest  (expanded)  33  inches, 
waist  28  inches,  forearm,  2%  inches.  (1)  How  do 
my  measurements  compare  with  my  age,  height 
and  weight?  (2)  Am  I  not  under  weight?  (3) 
I  have  an  enormous  appetite.  (4)  Is  splitting 
wood  good  exercise?  (5)  Can  jog  two  miles 
without  feeling  very  “winded.”  (6)  I  go  to  bed 
at  9  o’clock  and  rise  at  6  o’clock.  Is  that 
enough  sleep?  (7)  I  have  weak  eyes  and  have 
to  change  my  seat  every,  day  in  school  so  that 
I  may  see  the  writing  on  the  board.  Would 
you  advise  the  use  of  glasses?  (8)  I  do  not 
use  tobacco  in  any  way,  but  work  in  a  cigar 
factory  every  Saturday.  Do  you  think  that  will 
harm  me?  I  will  close  because  I  do  not  want 
to  crowd  some  other  fellow  out. 

‘‘A  Lad  from  the  Long  Horn  State.” 

P.  S.— Please  excuse  writing  and  misspelled 
words. 

(1)  Measurements  under  standard.  (2)  Yes.  (3) 
Probably  you  eat  too  much  and  too  fast,  and 
drink  freely  with  meals,  thus  lceping  yourself 
thin.  Chew  all  food'  to  a  fine  pulp  before  swal¬ 
lowing;  avoid  tea  and  coffee  as  you  would  other 
poisons;  drink  nothing  with  meals,  but  plenty 
of  pure  water  between  meals,  not  drinking,  herw- 
ever,  for  an  hour  after  meals.  „(4)  Yes.  (5)  You 
will  be  able  to  increase  distance  by  degrees.  (6) 
Yes.  (7)  The  only  one  to  advise  you  about  your 
eyes  is  a  thoroughly  clever  eye  specialist— not  a 
mere  fitter  of  glasses.  You  cannot  be  too  careful 
of  your  eyes.  (S)  Very  likely  to  harm  you. 

i - 

Ava.  Ill.,  Dec.  21,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Having  read  every  one  of  Young  Athlete’s 
Weeklies  and  all  of  Frank  Maniey’s  up  to  No. 
15,  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  a  little  informa¬ 
tion.  Are  these  measurements  all  right  or  not? 
Age,  18;  height,  5  feet  S  inches;  weight,  135 
pounds  stripped;  waist,  26  inches;  loins,  28 
inches;  chest,  contracted,  29  inches;  expanded, 
35  inches;  normal,  31  inches;  thighs,  19%  inches; 
calves,  13%  inches;  neck,  14%  inches;  across 
shoulders,  15  inches;  forearms,  9%  inches;  biceps, 
10%  inches;  wrists,  7  inches;  reach,  71%  inches. 

I  excel  only  in  one  thing,  and  that  is  wrestling, 
and  the  reason  for  that  is  my  knowledge  of 
jiu  jitsu  and  quickness.  I  would  be  good  in 
boxing  if  my  arms  would  not  give  out  from 
guarding.  How  can  I  strengthen  them?  I  can 
fight  better  with  my  feet  than  with  my  hands. 

I  can  jump  15  feet,  running  broad,  and  39  feet 
running  hop  step.  Hoping  I  haven’t  asked  too 
much  of  you  to  print  this,  I  will  close,  asking 
you  to  point  out  my  defects  and  explain  their 
remedy.  I  remain. 

An  admirer  of  Tod  Owen, 

Tony  Wayne. 

Measurements  are  mighty  good.  You  can  im¬ 
prove  your  arms  for  boxing  by  going  in  for  the 
Manley  bag  drills.  Look  them  up  in  the  first 
fifteen  numbers  of  Frank  Manley's  Weekly. 


These  Books  Tell  You  Everything! 

A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  KEGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA! 

Each  book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  pood  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  an  attractive,  illustrated  cover. 
Most  of  the  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  ami  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  in  such  a  simple  manner  that  any 
child  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  subjetAi 
mentioned. 

THESE  BOOKS  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  OR  WILL  BE  SENT  BY  MAIL  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
FROM  THIS  OFFICE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  TEN  CENTS  EACH,  OR  ANY  THREE  BOOKS  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  N.Y. 


MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  of 
diseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  Prof.  Leo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  (J.  S.,  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,”  etc. 

PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  O.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE. — Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 

SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  gv-ns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE — 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  ’horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

•  FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraeulum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  ftiture  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle ;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  dilfer- 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword  ;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  now  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
aleight-of-hnnd  ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
specially  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Uaffner.  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT. — Heller's  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART. — Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 


MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  IN  VENTOR. — Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  oO.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER. — Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer  ;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. — Full 
directions  how  to  make'a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  .Eolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  lull  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

xt  t  LETTER  WRITING. 

No  11  now  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  voung  and  old. 

No  12.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 
i  No.  24.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN. — 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects: 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction 

No.  53  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS. — A  wonderful  little 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart  your  father 
mother,  sister  brother,  employer:  and.  in  fact,  everybody  and  any¬ 
body  j  on  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  even'  young 
lady  in_the  land  should  have  this  l>ook.  *  '  ^ 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY  Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  subject* 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition,  with  specimen  letters! 


„  THE  STAGE. 

vo«?k4i‘rT,I,IE  HOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
BOOK.— Containing  a  great  variety  ot  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 

XX JcZTrfuf "ll„“ebiok  amateur  *  «•“**•  without 

No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER. — 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
and  Irish.  Also  end  men  s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows. 

* xn  .TO k  K  ROOk^ hN EW  Y0R,K  minstrel  guide 

AND  JOKE  BOOK— Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or- 
gamzing_  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

•  LDOON’S  JOKES.— This  is  one  of  the  most  original 

joke  books  ever  published,  aud  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor!  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  1 9.  HOV  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. — Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager’ 

No.  SO.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.— Containing  the  lat¬ 
est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
cooks.  • 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women  ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

,  ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fullv  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is.  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published.  .  , 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc.  ,  .  .  „ 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 

and  witty  sayings.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ..... 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS —A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving. the  rules  and  fv  'rections  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage,  Casino,  Fortv-Five,  R*.  ce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HO^V  TO  DO  PUZZLES— Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE.  „ 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT ;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 

all  about.  There’s  happm^s  in  it.  .  /  .  t  ,  .. 

No.  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
of  good  soviet v  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  ot  ap¬ 
pearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
m  the  drawing-room. 


DECLAMATION. 

No  27  HOW  TO  RECITE  ANT)  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 

n  “aw  *tandard  rea  price  10  CENTS  EACH,  OR  3  FOR 

Address  FRANK  TOUSEV,  Publisher,  21  Union  Square,  New  York. 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  four¬ 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  aud  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 
simple  and  ooncis;?  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debate!,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  beat 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  are 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  caunot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  aud  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  wrell  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw.  \ 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
Keene 

No.  *  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEr  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry  ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  svrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  84.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  AUTHOR.— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 

^XNo.d38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  •  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  IIOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE. — By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER. — Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abney. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations.  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers.  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  he  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET. — Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  hoy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Become  • 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.'’ 
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Handsome  Colored  Covers 


A  New  One  Issued  Every  Friday 

This  Weekly  contains  interesting  stories  of  smart  boys,  who  win  fame  and  fortune  by  their  ability  to  take  advantage  of 
passing  opportunities.  Some  of  these  stories  are  founded  on  true  incidents  in  the  lives  of  our  most  successful  self-made 
men,  and  show  how  a  boy  of  pluck,  perseverance  and  brains  can  become  famous  and  wealthy.  Every  one  of  this  series 
contains  a  good  moral  tone  which  makes  “Fame  and  Fortune  Weekly”  a  magazine  for  the  home,  although  each  number 
is  replete  with  exciting  adventures.  The  stories  are  the  very  best  obtainable,  the  illustrations  are  by  expert  artists,  and 
every  effort  is  constantly  being  made  to  make  it  the  best  weekly  on  the  news  stands.  Tell  your  friends  about  it. 
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1  A  Lucky  Deal;  or,  The  Cutest  goy  jn  Wall  Street. 

2  Born  to  Good  Luck;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Succeeded. 

£  A  Corner  in  Corn;  or,  How  a  Chicago  Boy  Did  the  Trick 

4  A  Game  of  Chance;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Won  Out. 

5  Hard  to  Beat;  or,  The  Cleverest  Boy  in  Wall  Street. 

6  Building  a  Railroad;  or,  The  Young  Contractors  of  Lake- 

view. 

7  Winning  His  Way;  or,  The  Youngest  Editor  in  Green 

River. 

?  The  Wheel  of  Fortune;  or,  The  Record  of  a  Self-Made 
Boy. 

9  Nip  and  Tuck;  or,  The  Young  Brokers  of  Wall  Street. 

10  A  Copper  Harvest;  or,  The  Boys  Who  Worked  a  Deserted 

Mine. 

11  A  Lucy  Penny;  or,  The  Fortunes  of  a  Boston  Boy. 


12  A  Diamond  in  the  Rough;  or,  A  Brave  Boys  Start  in  Life. 

13  Baiting  the  Bears;  or,  The  Nerviest  Boy  in  Wall  Street. 

14  A  Gold  Brick;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Could  Not  be  Downed. 

15  A  Streak  of  Luck;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Feathered  His  Nest 

16  A  Good  Thing;  or.  The  Boy  Who  Made  a  Fortune. 

17  King  of  the  Market;  or,  The  Youngest  Trader  in  Wall 

Street. 

18  Pure  Grit;  or,  One  Boy  in  a  Thousand. 

19  A  Rise  in  Life;  or.  The  Career  of  a  Factory  Boy. 

20  A  Barrel  of  Money;  or,  A  Bright  Boy  in  Wall  Street 

21  All  to  the  Good;  or,  From  Call  Boy  to  Manager. 

22  How  He  Got  There;  or,  The  Pluckiest  Boy  of  Them  All. 

23  Bound  to  Win;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Got  Rich. 

24  Pushing  It  Through;  or,  The  Fate  of  a  Lucky  Boy. 
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FRANK  MANLEY’S  WEEKLY 

stories  or  YOUNG  ATHLETES** ******** 

(Formerly  ‘  THE  YOUNG  ATHLETE  S  WEEKLY”) 

BY  “PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR” 


Issued  every  Friday.  A  32-PAGE  BOOK  FOR  5  CENTS.  Handsome  Colored  Covers. 

These  intensely  interesting  stories  describe  the  adventures  of  Frank  Manley,  a  plucky  young  athlete,  who  tries  to  ex¬ 
cel  in  all  kinds  of  games  and  pastimes.  Each  number  contains  a  story  of  manly  sports,  replete  with  lively  incidents, 
dramatic  situations  and  a  sparkle  of  humor.  Every  popular  game  will  be  featured  in  the  succeeding  stories,  such  as  base¬ 
ball,  skating,  wrestling,  etc.  •{  <4  .•$  <y5  A*  At  At  ■<  At  At  At  At  ,*t  ,*t  >C  ,*t  At  At  *4  At  At  «.<  ,*t  ,*t  At  ,*t  «, 


ALKEADY  PUBLISHED: 

1  Frank  Manley's  Real  Fight  :  or.  What  the  Push-Ball  Game  Brought 

About.  ,  „ 

2  Frank  Manley's  Lightning  Track :  or,  Speed's  Part  in  a  Great 

Crisis.  ^ 

3  Frank  Manley's  Amazing  Vault :  or,  Pole  and  Brains  in  Deadly 

Karnest.  ^  • 

4  Frank  Manley’s  Gridiron  Grill:  or.  The  Try-Out  for  football  Grit. 

5  Frank  Manley's  Great  Line-Up  ;  or,  The  Woodstock  Eleven  on  the 

Jump. 

G  Frank  Manley's  Prize  Tackle:  or.  The  Football  Tactics  that  M  in. 

7  Frank  Manley’s  Mad  Scrimmage ;  or,  The  Trick  that  Dazed  Brad- 

8  Frank  Manley's  Lion-Hearted  Rush  :  or,  Staking  Life  on  the  Out 

9  Frank  Manley's  Mad  Break  Through  ;  or,  Playing  Halfback  for  All 

it  is  Worth.  ,  . 

10  Frank  Manley's  Football  Strategy;  or,  Beating  Tod  Owens  Fake 

Kick. 

11  Frank  Manley's  Jap  Ally  ;  or,  How  Sato  Played  the  Gridiron 

12  FrankDManley’s  Tandem  Trick:  or,  How  Hal  Spofford  Fooled  the 

JA  jj  p  y 

13  Frank  Manley’s  Whirling  Teu-Miler  :  or.  Making  Wind  and  Fortune 

Twins. 


14  Frank  Manley’s  Sweetheart :  or.  Winning  Out  for  Kitty  Dunstan's 

Sake. 

15  Frank  Manley’s  Prize  Skating  Squad  :  or.  Keen  Real  Life  on  the 

Ice. 

1G  Frank  Manley's  Christmas  Gift:  or.  The  Luck  that  Ice  Hockey 
Brought. 

17  Frank  Manley's  Ice  Carnival  ;  or.  The  Grandest  Winter  Week  on 

Record. 

18  Frank  Manley's  Stolen  Goal  :  or.  The  Newest  Trick  in  Basket  Ball. 

19  Frank  Manley’s  Ice  Boat  Regatta  :  or.  The  Fellows  Who  Came  in 

Second  Best. 

20  Frank  Manley’s  Sweeping  Score:  or.  A  Wonderful  Day  at  Curling. 

21  Frank  Manley's  Snow-Shoe  Squad  :  or,  A  Week  of  Rousing  Life  in 

the  Open. 

22  Frank  Manley’s  New  Game  :  or.  The  Hurdle  Race  on  Skates. 

23  Frank  Manley's  Big  Mistake  :  or.  The  Fearful  Crash  at  Bradford. 

24  Frank  Manley’s  Winter  Camp  ;  or.  The  Esquimau  Boys  of  Wood- 

Stock. 

2  5  Frank  Manley  al  Yale;  or.  Making  the  Start  in  College  Athletics. 

2  0  Frank  Manley’s  Freshman  Grit:  or  Beating  out  a  Sonhomore  Bully. 

27  Frank  Manley’s  Rival;  or.  The  Struggle  for  “Frat”  Membership. 

2  8  Frank  Manley  and  the  Hazers:  or.  Going  Through  a  Tough  Ordeal. 

2  9  Frank  Manley  in  Yale’s  Cage:  or,  Working  for  the  Freshman  Ball  Nine. 
30  Frank  Manley  on  the  Yale  Track;  or.  Making  Fast  Time  for  a  Team  Place. 
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THE  YOUNG  ATHLETE’S  WEEKLY 


BE  STRONG! 

•  LATEST  ISSUES! 

19  Frank  Manley’s  Earned  Run  ;  or,  The  Sprint  That  Won  a  Cup. 

20  Frank  Manley's  Triple  Play  :  or,  The  Only  Hope  of  the  'Nine. 

21  Frank  Manley's  Training  Table  ;  or.  Whipping  the  Nine  into  Shape. 

22  Frank  Manley's  Coaching;  or,  The  Great  Game  that  "Jackets" 

Pitched. 

23  Frank  Manley's  First  League  Game  ;  or,  The  Fourth  of  July  Battle 

With  Bradford. 

24  Frank  Manley's  Match  with  Giauts  ;  or,  The  Great  Game  With  the 

Alton  "Grown-Ups.” 

25  Frank  Manley’s  Training  Camp  ;  or,  Getting  in  Trim  for  the  Great¬ 

est  Ball  Game. 


BE  HEALTHY! 

2G  Frank  Manley's  Substitute  Nine  :  or.  A  Game  of  Pure  Grit. 

27  Frank  Manley's  Longest  Swim  ;  or.  Battling  with  Bradford  in  the 
Water. 

2S  Frank  Manley's  Bunch  of  Hits:  or.  Breaking  the  Season's  Batting 
Record. 

29  Frank  Manley's  Double  Game;  or.  The  Wonderful  1  >ur-Team 

Match. 

30  Frank  Manley's  Summer  Meet  :  or.  "Trying  Out"  the  Bradfords 

31  Frank  Mauley  at  His  Wits'  End:  or.  Playing  Against  a  Bribed  Um¬ 

pire. 

32  Frank  Manley’s  Last  Ball  Game  :  or.  The  Season's  Exciting  Good- 

Bye  to  the  Diamond. 


By  “PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR” 
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